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Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHELL STREET, WV. ¥. 
NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE ABFAIRE 


of the Company on the 31s £ ,» 1874, 1 lish 
1 conformity with the provimons of its Charte 
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Outstanding premiums ber 3ist, 1873. . aa SY 910 93 
Premiums received feom January htto De- 
@-maber 31 t, IST beccescesee corcccccescosee 1,378,876 06 


Total PremiuMs..+.+.0+-0eeeeeereeeee Sly! tae 99 


Amount of premiums earned aoe yee 


lst 10 December 31st, 1874.. mos 401,059 20 
Less returm premiums........sesces....00 o- t7,143 27 
Ne’ earvel aiee.. cscscccccoss « $l 318,615 98 
Paid during the same period : Losses, Com- 
niissions, — and Re- Ineurauce, less 
salvages.. eee cccccccccccoeess . 1,065, 183 89 
pu, 27 va 
Paid cach dividend to stockholdere, 
Augu>t Ist..... wecsccsccccvvoce $20,000 00 
Paid cash rebat« ment to dealers.......$155,755 29 





The ¢ Pp his the fi i 
Cash in ames and with - kers.. $m737 49 
United Staies, State, 


Other Btocks.0e. 9 esse. cea eee 406,7 0 00 
Interest due on Investments ..... 5,9¢3 24 
Preminm Notes _ Premiums 

course of collections... ....- eos 163,839 89 

Re-insurance and cobennn due, an. 
scrip of other companies........ 38,212 00 
9997,662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. will 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives, 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 187!. 


TRUSTBES: 


JAMES FREELAND, pom eras, 
SAMUEL WILL AARON I 4 
ay L. TAYLOR, JOHN 1, 

WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
bos oe Watt, HENRY EYRE, 


JOSEPH SLAGG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIKL T, WILLETS, 


Jas. D. FISH 
ELLWOUD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 


SAMUEL L. 1AM, 1. EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRaY, HENRY k. KUNAARD?, 
. L, MoOREADY JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., CHARLES DIMO 
HAROLD DO ‘AUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JUSEPH W: JAMES DOUGLA 
WILLIAM B. SOOT 


ELLWOOD WALTER, serentdons. 
ABRCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
ice-Presideut. 
ALANSON W, waeyns 
on 


a Viece-Presiden 
J. DESPARD, Secretary. ‘ P 





FISKE & HA'TOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold airect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 


Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest Xec., attended to on favorable 
terms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


PISK & TIATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, N, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 





HEAD OFFICE, } (Corner of Sina Lane), Thread- 


o- 34 Oid Bond Su 
Nos. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & $21 Edgware Road ; 
os- 6 & $ Lowndes Dergees, 
- Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisep CapitaL_..-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-ve CapiTaL.._--.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp £170 000 0 6 


BRANCH {Wo 





Directors 
Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovrs East, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
Anprew Lawaik, Esq. |Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Roxzert Liorp, \JonatHan Tuorp, Esq. 
Wa. McAaruve, Jamus E. Varner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |\Gzornox Youna, Esq. 
Ws. Macnaveutan, Esq. 
Manager: 
ALFRED Gzones Kenngpv. 


funda J. , Wenn 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
cred consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
‘The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange Ranent against ap- 
proved previous or simult Credits 
opened against first-class 8 in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients, amd every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 





43 a) 








‘The Officers and Ulerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
G@tecicee the transaction of any of ite cuswomers. 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, 


of Registered certificates, Exchange of! - 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


ak NEW YORK BANKERS, 










OFFICES: 


= & 16 South William Street. 








BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tesuR 
OCIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD 


= OF MONEY. BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
URUPE AND THE iS -PAOLPIG COA8T, 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
KECELVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


K OUNTZE BROTHE RS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposite, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 


at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCH, NATH'L W. T. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 
Dauners. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


— MACKAY & CO. 
NEKERS 


14 ain et NEW YORK; : 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIROULAR NOTES — aaa EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
bangeon PARIS 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt inon Commission, Interest on deporits. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET, N, Y, 











ON 








, Duncan, Sherman &Co., BROWN BROTHERS 5 & (by 


issue Letters of Credit available| — — 







































59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘verling for use io 
any part of the world. 





THKY ALSO ISSUE COMMERUIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFEKS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
fis COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATHM AND 
TRELAND. 


_MORTCACE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusratat Exuiprrion Co,, 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 
3rd Premium Allotment - March Ist, 1875. 
4th Series Drawing - - - - April Sth, 1875, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 











|Home Musical Library 


——.//§- ——- -—— 


Collections of Instrumental Music. 





MUSICAL TREASURE, (Also vocal). 225 pages. 
PIANO AT HOME! 4 Hand pieces. New. Uselul! 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Most brilliant collection extant, 
PIANISTS’ ALBUM. Popular and eazy music. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 
HOME CIRCLE. VOL. 1. Kasy music. 

HOME CIRCLE. VOL. II. Popular 2 and 4 hand pieces! 
ORGAN AT HOME. 200 good pieces for Reed Organ, 


— --—00--—-— 


Collections of Vocal Music. 


OPERATING PEARLS. ‘The chief songs of 50 operas. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Songs that will never die. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Sweetest of all ballads. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Nearly all the good vocal duets, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Pure, devout and beautiful, 
SILVER CHORD. WREATH OF GEMs, Large col'ece 

tions of the best popular songs. 


Price of each book in Bds, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00, Gilt, $4.00, 





SLIVER DITSON & O9., 
{ Boston, 


CHAS, H, DILSON & OO. 
fil Broadway, N.Y, 











THE ALBION. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mrs, Louise Cuanpiter Movtrton, author of | 

** Bed-Tim: Stories,’ but better known as the | 
Brilliant Literary Corresponpeat, **L. C. M.,” | 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoxas : | 

**Sr. Nicnorss seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the} 
best one which the English-speaking world has ! 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- | 
gance to have two serials running at once, by | 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litre Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncte Tom's 
Cast,’ and already one van see that the * Eigar | 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. | 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I | 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- | 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, | 

** But, after all, the ‘Ercut Coustns’ and the | 

. *Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it | 
ia Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoxas | 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a sition, drawing from each visitor his | 
best, and charming -alise by her speech and by 
her silence."’ 

A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J. T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun | 
in Sr. Nicoras, gives a true picture of life on | 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature | 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating | 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare | 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do | 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a | 
power amoung the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beantifal 
Frostisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sie Epwin Lanpszen's paintings ; and ‘* The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bamwxern—set to 


music by Georcr J. Huss; a Valentine Story, 
by Susan Coonipexr ; an Article on the Manu- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides nnd gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year’s subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scarpyen’s Monra- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.iess and PostMasTEeR:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broaiway, N Y. 











WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
are the bent made; The touch e/astic, and a tine 
singi'g tone, powerfal, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

RICES FXTHREMELY LOW tor CASH dur- 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGF, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland, 


EDUCATION. = 
CRARLIER INSTITUTE. 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 

On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, egg, gg ~ Pupils prepered for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Srientifie 














= 
Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PARIS Fasui1ons. 

Letters to 


be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


aed ean 
Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made gnly at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, Ne, Bond Street, New York. 




















HAIR DYE. — 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Tarmless, reliable, instant No disap t 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad d es, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥. Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {j,beuts 


fying an 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
to Fanon Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


= 














7HEREMINGTON Work. 






THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 





P 
ing THIS MONTIL, MONTHLY INSTALMENYS re- 
ceived; on PIANOS, $10 to $20; ORGANS, $5 to 81a; | 
SECOND-HAND I: struments, $4 to $5, MONTHLY after | 
First Deposit. AG +418 WANTED. A LIBERAL | 
DISCOUNT to Tesche:s, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


ges, ete. SPECIAL, INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. | 7he Hicuest Orper or ‘* MzpaL” AWARDED AT 


Lod, 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 

Huta WALrEhS & ON, 
481 Broadway, N«ew York, P, 0. Box 3567. 





THINGS NEW acd OLD in SACRED SONG. 


kdi 
by W SHE« wi sited 


*. For PRAYER, PRATSE and 


PF. 
REVIVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- | 


VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES. 
The most Desirable Co\lection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC over issued. 1t comiains 128 handsome ACES. 
Price, paper 25 cts., #20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., $25 per 
hnndred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per bundred. 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 
MURAC« WAT. R* & SOV, 
481 Broadw*y. ‘ew York. + ox 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
W. ¥.SHERW:N ond S.J. VAIL. 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Mu-ic, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. ¢ BLOK, im Beards, she... 8% GY per | 
Bozen ; $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pub- | 
isher, HORACE WATERS & SO-, 

41 Broadway, New York. P.O. Bex 3567. | 


PTuRstTons 
UR me 


a | 
| 
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Me | | 
=a 
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ECHOES FROM ZION. | 


THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Priz. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.—A New Invention THoRovan.y Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent, 
2.—Makes a perfect tock sritcn, alike on both sides, 
| on all kinds of goods 


3.—Runs Licut, Smoorm, Norseueas and Rarin—bist 
| combination of qualities. 





4#.— Dvrasite—Runs for Fears without Repairs, 
| ©.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 


By | 4 supeiior manner. 
16” Pag: s, | 


6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o1 
titeh may be altcied wile running, and machine can be 
thre aded without passing thread throvgh holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any specd. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needie- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

§.—ConstTrvucrion most careful and rintianep, It b+ 
manufactured by the most skill/ul and expertence t mechan 
tes at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION. 
N. Y. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARE 
Kuere's bonaise 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hand and Misfit}; 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


between William and Nussan Btreets, MEW YORK. 


GH Sent hone and laid jres of charge. Gey 


ndent copes ment for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PRO. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER 14th, 1874. . 

— nat Book beep eet, German, Spanich. 
-' . . 2, 

and al 4 rlish Branches thoroughly 

taughti o Primary, Junior, ddle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. : 

@@" Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 
Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls.at York, Pa 

A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rarerences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 


MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co N-Y, 


Tus INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 





Mathematics, 














=|the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 


bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Wusic, Forgian Lanouages anp Drawing Form 
Extma ( HABGES 
For further jpformation apply to the Mormer Supzzion 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER (UN! Y, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate coursg, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G, WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scnoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 








Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


The covzac of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 


ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
ae Organized Military Departmen: 
iding-School with Well-Trained Horses 


Symnasium &. 
Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 





SING S-NG, N, Y, 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - 
Paper Cover, - - - = * 


«“ Tt will be a hardened novel reader who shal not find 
this story bright and fresh.””— Nation, New York. 


*A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
WN. Y. Tribune. 


** He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’, 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 


** Overland, J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.””— Saturday 
Bvening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, ~< - 


A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 


tHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - - - - . <¢ 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, . 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS 


- $100 
1 00 


1 00 
1 00 


Ought weto VisitHer, - - $100 
The Ordealfor Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - = 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, ee 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
AVagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — ‘he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


|\Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875? 





IT IS} THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED I[N 
THE OCUOUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’—Expr-ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Magazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
«aphia Press. 


Whe would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be hid with either “ Harper’s Week!” or 
“Tar » Sagar,” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” The 





altion” for sve Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 
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{From Chambers’ Journal.) 


The Old Trysting-Place. 


Within my beart-dreams of far distant days 
Are shut like pictures in some clasped tome— 
Sai nemories and sweet, that wake always, 
Whene'ver these woods I roai.a. 


For here it was I met her f.rst—-and last, 

And here were held our soft communions all, 
In that embalmed, memory treae~red past, 

I now in thought recall. 





If I could meet and greet herein to-day 
A dear, dear soul, as in a day gone by, 
There is no man in God's wide world could say 
He was more blest than I. 


But ah, it cannot be, it cannot be! 
For she who met me here in days of yore, 

Gone from our-sphere, O great, good Lord, to Thee, 
May tryst me nevermore ! 





THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE, 
By William Harrison Ainsworth: 


BOOK IJ.—THE EXPEDITION TO FRANCE. 
(Contiaued trom our last.) 


CHAPTER XII.—{Continvep]. 

While this was passing, Isidore gazed earnestly at 
the cordelier, but the latter sedulously avoided meeting 
his glance, Nor did he look at the young esquire as he 
withdrew. 

Louis rode on with his attendants to the Palace, while 
Tristan, in obedience to his Majesty’s behests, escorted 
the frisr on the road towards Teronne. 

Late in the evening the cordelier arrived at the Eng- 
lish camp, and was immediately taken to the royal pavi- 
lion. Edward was overjoyed to learn that Isidore was in 
safety, and was well satisfied with the message sent him 
by the French King. 

Next day, as appointed, Louis set out for Amiens, tak- 
ing Isidore with him. He was accompanied by a large 
retinue of nobles and knights, and guarded by five hun- 
dred men-at arms. The inhabitants of the town received 
him with every demonstration of delight. The church 
bells were rung, and cannon discharged from the walls. 

The King first proceeded to the cathedral, where mass 
was celebrated, and the vast building being crowded on 
the occasion, presented a magnificent sight. 

Louis fixed his quarters in the Chateau de Saint Remi, 
where his large retinue could be accommodated. Apart- 
ments in the Chateau were, ofcourse, assigned to Isidore 
and his attendant, Claude; and if the young esquire had 
been a prince, greater consideration could not have been 
shown him. 

As the time approached when the terms of the peace 
he so ardently desired were to be settled, Louis re- 
doubled his attentions to the English King's favorite, 
being still apprebensive of some miscarriage. 

But all seemed to be going on smoothly, and a mess- 
age was received from Edward stating that he agreed to 
the proposed meeting at Corbie, and would send his com- 
missioners thither on the appointed day. 

The commissioners appointed by the English King 
were: 

Lord Howard, subsequently created Duke of Norfolk; 
Sir Thomas Saint Leger, one of the King’s body-guard; 
Dr. Morton, Bishop of Ely, who subsequently became 
Lord Chancellor and Arehbishop of Canterbury; and Dr. 
Dudley, Dean of the Royal Chapel. 

The commissioners chosen by Louis were Jean de 
Bourbon, Admiral of France, the Seigneur de Saint 
Pierre, and the Bishop of Evreux. 

All difficulties seemed to have been removed, but still 
the suspicious King of France continued uneasy. He 
feared, and not without reason as it turned out, that the 
Duke of Burgundy would make a determined effort to 
break off the treaty. To guard against this eventuality, 
which might have destroyed all his plans, he induced 

Isidore to write a letter, to the King of England caleu- 
lated to produce the desired effect. 








CHAPTER XIII. 

BY WHOSE CONTRIVANCE ISIDORE OVERHEARD WHAT PAss- 
ED BETWEEN JUUIS 4ND THE ENVOYS OF TIE DUKE OF 
BURGUNDY AND THE CONSTABLE OF SAINT POL, 
At this critical juncture, the Duke’ of Burgundy was 
at Valenciennes, and he, having received some intelli- 
gence that secret negotiations were going on between the 
two kings, immediately despatched his chief council- 


lor, the Sire de Coutai, to Louis, to make such terms 


with the King as he might deem advisable. At the same 
time, the Constable Saint Pol sent the Sire de Sainville 
on an errand of a like nature, 


Both ambassadors arrived at Amiens about the same 
‘time, but were not allowed to meet. Anxious that Ed- 
ward should know what dependence could be placed upon 
his allies, Louis devised a plan by which Isidore might 
overhear what passed at the audience. 
| In the reeeption chamber was a large sereen, behind 


which the Sire de Comines and the young esquire were 


=) coneealed, while Louis sat down upon a fauteuil in front. 


As soon as all was arranged, the Sire de Covtai was 


‘introduced, and immediately announced the Duke’s will- 


|ingness to enter into a separate treaty with the King, if 
terms could be agreed upon 

“What terms dues the Duke require ?” demanded 
Louis. 

“Fu and St. Valery, sire,” replied De Coutai. 

“T will rather burn them to the ground than give them 
to him,” replied Louis. ‘Tell the Duke, your master, 
that I am about to conclude a peace with the King of 
England, and if I gave those towns to any one, it would 
be to him, whom I have found loyal and honorable.” 

T knew not that the treaty was so far advanced, sire,” 
remarked De Coutai. ‘ Methinks the Duke, my master, 
ought to have been informed of it.” 

“ Wherefore ?” demanded Louis, sternly. “ The Duke 


the King of England will no longer trust him. The Eng- 
lish nobles and knights are boiliug with rage at the tricks 
played them. Every treaty I have made with the Duke 
has been shamefully violated, and, by Saint Denis! I 
will not make another treaty with him, unless he chooses 
to cede to me a part of his possessions.” 

“ That he will never do, sire !” said De Sainville. 
And with a profound reverence to the King, he 
retired. 

Ata summons from Louis, De Comines and Isidore 
came from their place of concealment. 

“Now, what think you of the Dake of Burgundy?” 
said Louis to the young esquire. 

“Unless I had overheard what has passed, I could not 
have believed in his duplicity and ill faith, sire,” replied 
Isidore. ‘ King Edward will never trust him more.” 

“ King Edward is unlucky in his allies,” remarked 
Louis, drily. ‘ You will find that the Duke is more than 
matched by the Constable Saint Pol. But you must 
back again to your hiding-place, for here comes the Con- 
stable’s envoy.” 

As De Comines and Isidore slipped behind the screen, 
the Sire de Sainville was introduced by the usher, and 
was very graciously received by the King. 

“My Lord the Constable desires me to offer your Ma- 
jesty the assurances of his entire devotion,” said De 
Sainville. “ He will act in any way you may command 
him. From the first, he has energetically remonstrated 
with tho Duke of Burgundy, against his alliance with 
England, and has endeavored to induce him to break it 
off. At last his representations have been successful.” 
“And for this good service I am indebted to the Con- 
stable ?” remarked Louis. 

“ Entirely so, sire,” remarked De Sainville. “I know 
not what he said to the Duke; but I never saw his Grace 
in such a furious passion. Very little would have in- 
duced him to fall upon the English, and plonder them. 
He was especially enraged against his brother-in-law, 
the King of England, and spoke of him in no measured 
terms.” 

“ Aha! what did he say? Wow looked he when he 
spoke ?”? demanded Louis. 

“Ho looked half-frenzied, sire,” replied De Sainville. 
“ His gesturcs were as violent as his words. He stamp- 
ed furiously on the ground thus,” suiting the action to 
the word, “and smote the table with his gauntleted 
hand. ‘This was the mamer of his speech,” continued 
De Sainville, trying to give an imitation of the tremen- 
dous voice : 

“«By Saint George, this king of England has no royal 
blood in his veins. He is the’son of Blackbourn, the 
handsome archer, who took the fancy of the Duchess of 
York. Fiends take him for a vile ingrate! When he fled 
from the Earl of Warwick, who made him a King, and 
then dethroned him, ho came to me without a denier, and 
T gave him money, ships, and men, and enabled bim to 
‘regain his kingdom, and now he abandons me! But, by 
my father’s head ! he shall regret it.’ ” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Louis. “Said he aught more ? 

“‘ Much, sire,” replied De Sainville. And again mim- 
icking the Duke’s voice, he said: 

“ «This luxurious King has come here as if to a festival. 
He has brought with hima pack of fat citizens, who 
think only of feasting and carousing. In addition to these 
boon companions, he has brought with him his favorite, 
the fair Mistress Shore.” 

“Hold there!” cried Louis. “I will hear nought 
against Mistress Shore. She is accounted the hand- 
somest woman in London. Nor can we match her in 
Paris. Paques-diew’ King Edward did well to bring 
her. Had I been in his place, I would not have left her 
behind. Truly, the Duke must be mad to talk thus! But 
hath his choler abated ?” 

“ Not a whit, sire. He is still infuriated as ever against 
King Edward.” 

“ And King Edward is justly indignant against him, 











——— 


of Burgundy has deceived his royal brother-in-law, and| . 


so there is little chance of their reconciliation,” remark- 
ed Louis, “J thank my good brother, the Constable, for 


*he assurances he has given me of his attachment, but I 
°annot entertain any proposition from him for the pre- 
Sent. I will send a messenger to him when I have aught 
to communicate.” 

With this, he dismissed De Sainville, who felt he had 
gained nothing, and that the wily King had been merely 
trifling with him. 

As soon as the envoy was gone, De Comines and Isi- 
dore again came forth, 

“There is not much to choose between the Duke and 
the Constable, you perceive,” observed Louis, laughing. 

“T know not which is worst,” said Isidore, ‘“ Better 
have an enemy like your majesty than such treacherous 
allies as these.” 

“That is precisely what I said,” rejoined Louis. 

“Tam impatient torecount what I have just heard 
to King Edward,” cried the esquire. “Shall I set out 
to the English camp at once.” 
“ No-—defer your departure till the preliminaries of 
peace are settled,” remarked Louis. “Should you be 
taken by the Duke of Burgundy or the Constable, a 
heavy ransom would be demanded for you. But even 
if there were no danger, I own I should be sorry to 
part with you.” 

Ne prolong my stay the King may grow impa- 
tient——” 

“Write and reassure him. With such a hostage in 
my hands, I feel perfectly certain King Edward will 
perform his promises tome. Ile would be the first to 
laugh at meif I parted with you. So you must e’en 
tarry with me a little longer. I will do my best to 
amuse you.” 

Seeing it was useless to remonstrate, Isidore as- 
sented with a good grace and withdrew. 
De Comines was about to retire at the same time, 
but the King detained him. 
“Thave something for you to do,” he said. “I 
want a large sum of money—a very large sum. Cost 
what it may, we must get these English out of the 
country. We must refuse them nothing to get rid of 
them—nothing, except a acre of land, or a town, 
However short might be their stay, as in the time of 
the King, my father, the damage done would be enor- 
mous. yes th must not be spared. ‘The Chancellor 
must set out instantly for Paris, to raise the largest 
sumhecan. Everybody must lend me money—every- 
body must aid meat this juncture. With money I can 
carry out my plans, and get rid of these accursed Eng- 
lish, who have been brought here by that pertidious 
Charles the Bold, to serve his own purposes.” 

“Your majesty need have no fear,” said De Comines, 
* You will easily obtain all the money you require.” 

“ Ay, I must have it at once,” cried the King. “If 
my coffers are replenished, they will soon be emptied 
again. Beside the sum to be paid to King Edward, I 
shall have to make large gifts to his brothers, the 
Dukes Clarence and Gloucester—to all his privy 
councillors—to his grand Chamberlain, the Lord Hast- 
ings, who stands highest in his favor—to the Chancel- 
lor—to the Lord Howard—to Sir John Cheyne, the 
Master of the Horse—Sir ‘Thomas Montgomery, and 
Sir Thomas Saint-Ledger.” 

“Your Majesty must not omit the most important 
of all—the fair Mistress Shore,” said De Comimes. 

“ Hitherto, she has refused all [ have offered her,” 
said Louis; “but I have won her by fair speeches. It 
may be she will accept some gift at parting. We- 
shall see. King Edward could not have served me 
better that to send his mistress here. I marvel not 
heis so enamoured of her. Of a truth, she is very 
charming.” 

De Comines smiled. 

“Your Majesty must not take her from him,” he 
said, “or most assuredly the truce will be broken.” 

“Thave no such thought,” cried Louis, “T am 
all anyiety to get rid of Edward and his army. We 
must keep them all in good humor till they go. Mich 

resents shall he distributed among the King’s retinue. 
must entertain them all—entertaim them royally. 
Those fat citizens, of whom I hear, must be feasted, 
and the common soldiers must have wine enough to 
drown them. All the taverns in Amiens shall be thrown 
open to them.” } 
ni rand scheme; and I doubt not it will answer 
your Majesty’s expectations,” remarked De Comines. 

“ But to carry it out, I must have money,” cried 
Louis—“‘a vast sum, as I have stated.” 

‘I see the necessity, sire,” said De Comines. “The 
money shall be procured.” 

“Then about it at once!” cried Louis. “ Let the 
Chancellor and the chief financiers set out for Paris 
with delay, and bring with them two hundred thou- 
sand erowns.” 

























































CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW THE SIRE DE MERANCOURT BECAME ENAMOURED OF 
JANE,AND OF THE STRATAGEM BY WHICH HE OBTAINED 
ADMITTANCE TO HER CHAMBER. 
By this time it had become known that the hand- 
some young envoy fromthe King of England was no 
other than the beautiful Mistress Shore in disguise, 
and several young nobles of the Court sought to 
win her regard, but she would not listen to any of 
them, 
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The Sire de Merancourt, a daring and profligate 
young noble, famed for his successes, had made sure 
of an easy conquest, and was especially mortified by 


the repulse he received, but he determined not to 


give up the pursuit. 


“ She shall be mine,” he said to the Seigneurs de 
Bressuire and Briquebec, with whom he was convers- 
“It would be an eternal disgrace to us if she 
If he loses 
her, as he will, he will only have himself to blame. It 
would be a poor compliment to our Ficnch gallantry 
to suppose that we should not make ourselves agree- 
She affects to be cold, as if it were pos- 


ing. 
were allowed to return to her royal lover. 


able to her. 
‘sible a fair creature, who has excited so strong a pas 


sion in King Edward’s breast as to make him neglect 


his Queen, could be cold !” 
“No, no!” cried Briquebec; “and I hold it impos 


sible she can be faithful to such an inconstant lover as 
She is afraid there are too many spies 
#bout the Court, and that any little affair in which 
she might be engaged would come to the ears of ber 


King Edward. 


royal lover.” 

“Our King keeps a jealous watch over her, that i 
certain,” remarked De Bressuire. “One would almos 
think he was in love with her himself.” 


“Despite all difficulties, she shall be mine,” cried 
Merancourt. “I have never yet found the woman who 


could resist me, nor shall fair Mistress Shore. To 


night I am resolved to see her alone, but I must have 


recourse to stratagem to obtain admittance to he 
chamber. 
received,” 
Then then separated. 
On that evening Jane was alone in her room witl 


Alice. 


attendant was still in the garb of a page. 


Just as they were about to retire to rest, a tap was 
heard at the outer door; and when it was incautiously 
opened by Alice, a richly-attired ydung noble stepped 
in, and passing through the ante-chamber, shut the 
door, and fastened it inside, before Alice could follow 


him. 
All this was the work of a moment. 


her hand, pressed it passionately to his lips. 


“At length I behold you in the dress of your own 
sex,” he cried, with well-feigned rapture, “ and I must 


be permitted to express my admiration of your beauty 


Perfectly as_your disguise suits you, your own cos- 


tume is infinitely more becoming.” 


“Cease this strain my lord,” she cried, endeavoring 
“I will not 


but vainly, to snatch away her hand. 


listen to it. Why have you come hither at this hour 


Had I not supposed you brough a message from the 


King you would not have been admitted! 
pray you at once to retire.” 

“Pardon me if I venture to disobey you, fair lady,’ 
he cried, quitting his kneeling position, but still re 
taining her hand. “If am guilty of any apparen 


I mus 


disrespect towards you, you must attribute it to the 


passion that overmasters me. I love you to distrac 
tion, and would run any risk for you. 
insensible to love like mine.” 


“Your words produce no other effect on me save 
displeasure, my lord,” replied Jane, coldly, “and 1 
must again beg you to retire, unless you would seri- 


ously offend me ” 


“Hear what I have to say!” cried Merancourt; “and 


if yon still reject my suit, L will obey you. You can 


not hope long to retain King Edward’s love. Even now 
perchance, it is on the wane, since he is noted for his 
inconstancy. But my love for you will be lasting. 
To me you will not be a toy, to be thought of for mo- 


ments of dalliance, but an object of deep affection.” 


“I will hear no more,” cried Jane, interrupting him 


angrily. ‘Leave me instantly, [ command you.” 
“What if [ re‘use to go?” rejoined Merancourt. 
bd ; ‘ ? 
“Then I will summon assistance !” she cried. 


“I have taken all needful precautions to prevent in- 


terruption. My servants are without in the gallery.” 
“ Alice !” she exclaimed, in alarm. 


“ Your attendant is shut up in the ante-chamber,” he 
rejoined. “ No one cau come to you. You are complete- 


ly in my power.” 


“Not so!” cried Jane. ‘1 ean rouse the palace with 


my shrieks!” 


“ Be silent, madame, on your life!” he exclaimed, in 
@ menacing voice, and grasping her arm so tightly that 


she could not stir from the spot. 


At this juncture, when all seemed lost, unlooked-for 


assistance arrived. 


A loud authoritative voice was heard in the ante- 
chamber, which instantly caught the quick ear of Meran- 


court. 
“Confusion! 


‘Tis the King!” he exclaimed. 
“The King! 


Then I am saved!” cried Jane. 


And bursting from him, she flew to the door of the 


ante-chambder, and drew back the bolt. 


Next moment, Louis entered the inner room, followed 
by Tristan |’ermite. 


“ Tete diew!” ejaculated the King. “ Are we inter- 
rupting an amatory Zete-a-tete?” But as no immediate 





To-morrow you shall hear how I have been 


She had resumed her female attire, but her 


Then rushing 
up to Jane, he fell on his knees before her, and seizing 


You cannot be 


reply was given, he said, sharply, “What brings you here, 
Sire de Merancourt ?” 

“Since your Majesty demands an answer, Ihave only 
to say that 1 came here by this fair lady’s invitation,” 
replied De Merancourt. : 

“Tis false, sire!” cried Jane; “and, till vow, I did 
not believe a French noble would seek to shield himself 
by abase subterfuge. The Sire de Merancourt came 
here for a dishonorable purpose, and I have to thank your 
Majesty for my preservation.” 

“| cannot for a moment doubt what you tell me, ma- 
dame,” r2joined Louis. ‘“ Nor does the Sire de Meran- 
court, who has thus sullied his proud name, attempt to 
contradict you. You are under arrest, my lord,” he 
added to the young noble. 
upon your punishment.” 


Mearancourt stepped towards Jane, and said,— 


“is that her charms have driven me distraught ” 


8 
t 


ordered reason, my lord,” said Jane. 


to the King. 


-|niently with the offender. 
thank you for his escape. 
r| you must be reserved till to-morrow. 
you!” 

So saying, he departed, with Tristan. 
’ 


the King from the room. 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE BOLD TO KING EDWARD. 


Meanwhile, the negotiations continued without interrup 
tion. 


1 swear to the performance of the conditions. 


?) English camp. 


t\he burst abruptly into the King’s presence. 


"Jat the time, instantly arose on the Duke’s entrance 
but forebore to embrace him. 
they stood gazing at each other. 
The Duke was first to break the silence. 
“TI would speak to you alone,” he said. 


t 


stantly retired. 


somewhat nearer to the Kin 
fiercely, said,— 


out consulting me ?” 
“Nothing can be more certain,” replied Edward. 
“The negotiation was concluded two days ago, at 


missioners, on my part. 
word that the treaty was signed.” 


wrath. 


able that stood near him. 


wily Louis, to recross the sea without fighting a single 
battle—without even splintering a lance. Have you 
forgotten what was done by your valiant ancestor, 


force than yours, he invaded France, and gained the 
glorious battles of Creey and Poitiers? Have you 
forgotten the great deeds of Henry the Fifth, whose 
race you have extinguished, and whose son you have 
murdered? With half the number of men you have 
brought with you, King Henry fought and conquered 
at Agincourt. Nor would he return till he was master 
of France And you,” he continued, in accents of the 
deepest scorn— you, who boast of having won nine 
battles, now propose to depart, having done nothing, 
and won nothing. You allow yourself to be cajoled, 
and accept a worthless peace !” 

After a momentary pause, he wert on. 
“Mistake me not. “Tis the maintenance of your 
honor that brings me here. To me this iguominious 





“To-morrow we will decide 
As Tristan advanced to fulfil the King’s command, 


“Before I go hence, I ask forgiveness from this fair 
lady. My sole excuse,” he added, in a penitential tone, 


“ And I am willing to attribute your conduct to dis- 
“<’T would please 
me best, sire, if this matter were forgotten,” she added 


“ Since such is your desire, madam, I will not oppose 
it,” said Louis, “ though I feel I am dealing far tco le- 
The Sire de Merancourt may 
What I came here to say to 
May your sleep 
be sound after this disturbance, and no ill dreams annoy 


Merancourt fixed an imploring look at Jane, who 
averted her gaze from him, and, bowing deeply, followed 


OF THE PERRIBLE REPROACHES ADDRESSED BY CHARLES 


A conference took place at Corbie, as appointed, be- 
tween the French and English commissioners, and the 
terms of the treaty having been definitely settled by 
them, it was agreed that the two monarchs should hold 
an interview at Picquigny, when they could mutually 


Intelligence of this important arrangement having 
reached the Duke of Burgundy, who was then at Lux- 
embourg, he set off at once with a retinue of only sixteen 
men, and on the evening of the same day arrived at the 


Dismounting at the entrance of the royal pavilion, 
Edward, who was conferring with the Lord Howard 


For a few moments 


At a sign from his royal master, Lord Howard in- 


As soon as they were alone, the Duke advanced 
g, and, regarding him 


“Is it true you have made peace with Louis with- 


Corbie, between the Admiral of France, the Lord of 
Saint Pierre, and the Bishop of Evreux, on the part 
of Louis, and the Lord Howard, and three chief com- 
I was about to send you 


As Edward spoke thus calmly, the Duke made an 
effort to repress his wrath; but it now burst forth 
with perfect fury, and he stamped and foamed with 


“Ha! by Saint George! by our Lady! by our 
Lord and Master!” he cried, dashing in pieces a small 
“You have signed your 
own dishonor.. You consent, at the bidding of the 


King Edward the Third ?—how, with much smaller 


ltruce matters nothing. Not for my own interest did 
I counsel you to invade France. I do not need your 
id. Charles of Burgundy can defend himself against 
his foes, as his foes will find. Farewell, brother.” 

And he turned to depart, but Edward called out to 
him. 

“Stay, brother. I have listened to you patiently— 
too patiently, perchance—and, by heaven! you shall 
now listen to me.” 

“Say on, then,” cried the Duke, sternly. “But 
ink not to move me.” . 
Edward then went on, the calm dignity of his de- 
portment forming a marked contrast to the Dnke’s 
violence. 
“ Better than any one else, brother,” lie said, “ you 
are acquainted with the motives of my voyage to this 
country, and if you choose to forget them, 1 must re- 
fresh your memory. Amiens and other towns had 
been taken from you by Louis, and despite ull your 
efforts, you could not regain them.” : 

“ By Our Lady ! I shull regain them, and without 
your aid,” cried the Duke. 

“ But your design in bringing me here,” pursued 
Edward, “was that I should hold Louis in check, and 
keep him from Flanders and Artois, while you made 
war on your account on parts of Germany and Lor- 
raine. ‘To lure me over, you made abundance of fair 
promises, and declared I should win mountains of 
gold. You would wait for me, you said, in the Boul- 
onnais, with a large army. Where are your knights, 

our men-at-arm, and your foot-soldiers ?—melted 
ike snow in the sun. When you came to me in Calais, 
you had not even a page to attend you.” 

“ I might have had a fair dame, disguised as an es- 
quire, to accompany me, had Iso chosen,” observed 
the Duke, scornfully. 

“ An idle taunt,” said Edward. “Icame to France 
solely to aid you; but since, owing to aed folly, you 
are unable to carry out your projects, | have nothing 
more to do here. Had I desired to fight for the honor 
of England, I should have acted very differently. Not 
requiring your help, I should have made the invasion 
at the time and place that best suited me; and erel 
had been in France a week, several towns taken or 
burnt, and a multitude of enemies destroyed, would 
have show that it was England’s quarrel, and not Bur- 
gundy’s, in which I was engaged.” 

“ You talked otherwise, brother, when you sought 
my aid to regain your kingdom,” observed Charles, in 
a tone of a haughty reproach. “Had I refused you, 
Henry VIL, or his son, whom you have slain, would 
now be on the throne of England. For the last time 
[ ask, are you resolved to make this disgraceful . 

ace ?” 

“Firmly resolved; nor do I hold the peace to be 
disgraceful,” rejoined Edward. “I shall sign the 
treaty, and, by Heaven’s grace, I will keep it.” 

r “Be it so,” cried the Duke, furiously; ‘ Louis has 
completely outwitted you. This stain upon your arms 
will dim the splendour of all your former exploits.” 

Thereupon, he quitted the pavilion, and, mounting 
his charger, rode off with his slender retinue. 

Though highly incensed, Edward did not seek to 
stay him. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
SHOWING IN WHAT MANNER THE WHOLE ENGLISH ARMY 
WAS ENTERTAINED BY KING LOUIS AT AMIENS. 

So delighted was Louis with the result of the negoti- 
ation, and so fearful lest some mi-+understanding should 
arise, before the treaty was concluded, that he spared 
nothing to keep the English in good humor. 

Presents were bestowed with a lavish hand. Annual 
pensions were promised to Edward’s privy-councilors, to 
the Lord Hastings two thousand crowns, to the Lord 
Chancellor a like sum, and one thousand crowns each to 
Marquis of Dorset, the Lord Howard, and Sir John 
Cheyne. Numberless other presents were made, both 
jewels and money, by the openhanded French monarch; 
and as he had sow raised a large Joan in Paris he cared 
not what sums he spent. 

A3 a boon tothe English soldiers, by whom we may 
be sure it was highly appreciated, he sent a hundred 
charettes, laden with good wine, to the English camp, 
which, since the truce had bven agreed upon, bad been 
pitched on the banks of the Somme, within a league 
of Amiens. 

Twenty waggons followed, laden with provisions, 
so that the whole army could make good cheer. This 
extraordinary liberality onthe part of Louis produced 
the effect anticipated, and put all the men in good 
humor. 
But the French King’s hospitality did not end here. 
He causedgt to be announced in the Engitish camp 
that all knights and esquires, and all the chief men-at- 
arms would be welcome at Amiens; that all the 
taverns in the town would be thrown open to them, 
and that they would be everywhere eprtertained 
free of cost. Special invitations were given to nobles 
and distinguished personages, and to the citizens of 
London. 

At first, this invitation was laughed at as a jest, but 
those who rode from the camp to Amiensfound it was 
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seriously made. Four long tables had been placed at} “Distinctly, sire,” was the reply. “I can point out BLACK BESS; 


the north gate, furnished with all kinds of relishing |the King’s pavilion to your Majesty.” An Historical Tale of “the Good Old Times.” 
viands, hams, tongues, dried fish, and a profusion of| “Show it me,” said Louis, advancing to the battle- 








the best wines of Bourdeaux. ment. : ' : By Edward Viles. 
The King’s chamberlains, the Seigneurs De Craon,| About half a league off, in a broad plain, contigu 
Briquebec, Bressuire, and Villiers, presided over the|ous to the River Somme, and surrounded by fine trees CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 


tables, and when an English knight appeared, a groom |lay the English camp, presenting a vast array of tents,/ « But, Davis, when I had saved this young girl, I was 

went up to him, and bowing respectfully, led his horse jin front of which stood Edward’s large cloth of gold fairly pazzled to know what to do with her.” 

to one of the chamberlains, whe courteously besought| pavilion, plainly distinguishable, as well for its supe “You were?” 

him to alight, saying, “Come, and break a lance with} rior size and splendor as from the royal standard float-| « Yos, until, all at once, I thought of you, and then I 

us, fair sir!” A place was then found him at the|ing above it. Close beside the pavilion a clump of] fels sure that [had found this poor girl a refuge.” 

table, and assiduous serving.men ministered to his|spears was collected, and the sunbeams glittered| « And go you had. Now, my dear,” said Davis, “ are 

wants. brightly on their polished helmets and armor. you willing tostay with me? because, if you are, we will 
As will be readily conjectured, the tables became so} Riding slowly along the central alley of the camp,|get back to the house at once.” 

crowded that not a place could be found, and thoseattended by a score of knights, was a majestic per-| “Qh! sir, how can you ask me much a thing! You 

who came late were sent on to the taverns, where they | sonage, mounted on arichly trapped charger. Isidore| must not think me foolish, but I have for so long heard 

were hospitably entertained. ; felt sure this must be the King, and Louis himself en-| nothing but unkind words, that your kind ones make me 
A goodly sight it was to see the English knights re-|tertained the same opinion. ‘The whole camp seemed | weep in spite of myscIf.” 

ceived thus courteously by their somewhile enemies, | astir, and various martial sounds, such as the beating} She laid her hand again upon his shoulder, She al- 

who now challenged them only with goblets of wine, 


g 1 _gobl of drums and the fanfares of trumpets, were distinctly | ready felt for him, the affection a daughter feels for a 
and the French King’s courtiers were infinitely amused | audible, even at that distance. father. 


by the scene. , ’ ._| But the attention of Louis was chiefly attracted by| “Now may——” began Davis, again, and no doubt, in 
But none of the English were so gratified by their|t)e number of men-at-arms marching from the camp|the height of his indignation, he was going to pronounce 
reception as the citizens of London. For more than 4/to Amiens, Now and then, a knight, or a few mount-| some terrible anathema, but Turpin stayed him. 
week these self-indulgent personages had been restrict-/ oq archers, rode in the same direction; but, generally} “Come,” h> said, “T think we understand each other 
ed — fare, and had =. a — ~—. are speaking, the throng consisted of foot-soldiers. “ Inow, so the best thing we can do is to get under the 
ties of all kinds were now set before t nom, with a i Poem the lofty position he had taken up, a very rooftree of the old inn. Poor Ellen, here, after all she 
dance of fine wines, and they feasted as joyously as if sai ‘ ; : has gone through, must, I am sure, be wearied to death. 
they had been at some great City banquet, and drank good idea could be formed by Louis of the actual As f elf, T feel I un uire no rest at present, I had 
the health of their royal host in flowing cups. Louis mate of the town, and it was such as to cause him ot 0 fod § and slee a Matthew’s: 80 hile you find 
had given orders that they should want nothing, and considerable uneasiness. Of psectagapind the ramparts and h . »D ‘d oo ber I will if you are willing join the com- 
his injunetions were obeyed. — wep es ~~ by his own soldiers, as was the Ss ae kite se There is no one Wee who knows 
But as the festival wert on, the courtesy of the Chateau de Saint Remi, where a large body of ae ns ‘© there ‘Tom ?” 
chamberlains and the civility of the attendants were pe a ge ig sens em — a “No one that I am aware of. Bess is all safe until 
severely tried by their guests, who began to wax noisy mete the nae eee ae ae you want her, so we will go in at once. They will won- 
and insolent, and quarrels were with difficulty " ; , , : der what has become of us. Take hold of my arm, my 
averted. “ Grand Diew !” exclaimed Louis, filled with con-| dear, and I hope now I have got charge of you, you 
If the knights were troublesome, it was still worse|Sternation at the sight. “How are we to get rid of have gcen all your troubles.” " 
with the men-at-arms and archers, who now began to them ? So saying, the trio made their way back to the inn, 
flock into town in crowds, invaded the taverns and| “ Only let them drink enough, sire,” rejoined Tris-| and entered it by the back door. The landlord’s wife 
sg houses, and drank to excess. Had the French|tan, significantly, “and I warrant they shall not] was called and Ellen’s story related to her. Her dispo- 
en disposed to fall upon them when they were thus|trouble your Majesty long.” sition was as open-hearted as her husband’s, and, as they 
stupified, they could easily have massacred them all.| _“ May the fiend take thee for the villainous sugges-| were childless, she received the orphan with delight. 
But Louis had no such design. The Sire de Torci,|tion!” said Louis, sharply. “No harm must be done| After a few minutes’ more conversation Ellen, bidding 
grand master of the cross-bowmen, complained to him|them. They are my guests, and shall depart in safety.” | her preserver and protector an affectionate good night, 
of the disorderly conduct of the English soldiers, but| ‘‘ But they are quarrelsome, sire, and our soldiers 











r: > . 7 : ree. left the room in company with buxom Mrs, Davis. 
the King commanded him not to interfere, dreading| will brook no insults,” said Tristan. 
least a quarrel should begin. “If a quarrel arises, our own soldiers will be in CHAPTER XI 

Next day, however, the influx of English soldiers| fault, because they will disobey. my express injunc- : ae 
into the town became so great that the guard grew |tious,” said Louis. “Therefore, punish them—not the|THE EXTRAORDINARY SEQUEL TO THE MURDER AT THE 
alarmed, and the Sire de ton deemed it necessary | English.” ROAD-SIDE IN. 
to warn the King, who was preparing to attend mass} “I would these accursed Englishmen had never} ‘I say, Davis!” said Turpin, as he looked down at his 
in the cathedral. been allowed to enter the town !” grumbled Tristan. |attire, which was most certainly none the better for the 


“ Sire,” said the councillor, “If am unwilling to in-|“I fear they will never return to their own quarters !”| many incidents he had gone through; “1 say, Davis, my 
terfere with your devotions; but the matter on which| “ If your Majesty will allow me to go to the Eng-| boy, it is quite impossible for me to go into company in 
I have to speak to youis urgent. Something must be|lish eamp, I am sure I can prevail upon King Edward|this plight. Suspicion would be immediately excited. 
done, or mischief will infallibly ensue. More than|to recall them,” said Isidore, what shall I do?” 
nine thousan | English soldiers are now in Amiens.” “No, no; I do not desire to trouble the King,’} “ Why, change your dress, to be sure, Here come 

“ Diantre! Nine thousand !” exclaimed the King, |cried Louis. “Return to the Castle, and do not stir|4P Stairs along with me, and I can show you a well- 
amazed. ; forth again unless I send for you.” stocked wardrobe, from which you can selectat pleas- 

“Yes, sire; and they are all armed. Others are} Without another word, he descended from the tow-|Sure-” 2 cs 
continually arriving, and none are stopped at the gate, | er, followed by Tristan, and immediately quitting the| “That's the ticket. 1 shan’t be long, for I am anxious 
for fear ot giving them offence. I fear your Majesty’s | Cathedral, repaired to the north gate. eo ™ to join the fun that’s going on.” \ 
consideration for your former foes has been carried a] ‘There he found several of his captains, and ordered And Turpin wes a0 good as his word, for in afew mo- 


little too far.” , each of them to assemble a hundred men secretly in|™&"ts he came down again, presenting » very different 
“ Paques-diew! this must be stopped,” cried Louis. : 


anh uns itis 2 .. |appearance, indeed, to what he did before. 
“ Mount at once. Ride to the English camp as quickly le a anced aa ge — .~ Dastle There were two large rooms on the ground-floor of the 
as you can, and see Lord Hastings, or Lord Howara,|<hould be doubled—giving strict instructions that| “#04 and Keys,” both of these were filled with com- 
or some other English uoble of sufficient authority to| the slightest disposition to tumult should be every-|P®"Y- In the one, young folks for the most part assem- 
stop the invasion. If need be, see the King himself. | here repressed, but that the greatest jabonaie bled, whe amused themselves with the dance ; while in 
away with you. I will meet you on your return at! should be shown toward the English , the other, a good number of guests were seated round the 
the nortb gate.” : 


Th d . h ninitad enormous fire, which reached half up the chimney, tell- 

As the Sire de Comines departed on his errand, oe o wee bs *1 . ats ic the long tables ing tales, jokes, and remarkable adventures. 

Louis—who was not very seriously alarmed, for he| tide the gate, which were still crowded as before.| "jt was into this latter room that Turpin went. He was 
: verated| SH the guests arose on his appearance, and made the 


8 l place r 4 with their ch hardly in a humor for dancing. 
by his councillor—proceeded to the Cathedral. | aanentiapeserar-dt inne ane epg Hlis appearance attracted immediate attention, for his 


As he entered the sacred edifice, justly accounted | After pledging them in a cup of wine, Louis begged | manners, carriage, and attire were those of a most refined 
one of the noblest structures in France, he found the| them to be seated, and turned his attention to the citi-| gentlemen. 
whole interior thronged with English soldiers. zens of London, who had again found their way to! He bowed low to the assembled company as he entered, 

Though somewhat alarmed at first, he was quickly|the place of entertainment. They were charmed} and old Davis, the landlord, as soon as be saw him, 
re-assured by the quiet deportment of the men, who; with the King’s gracious manner, as were all whom he} sprang from his scat with a degree of alacrity very un. 
were looking upwards at the lofty-roof, surveying the | addressed, aad matters were proceeding most satisfac-|ysual for him to exhibit, and seizing his hand, sxid— 
enormous pillars lining the aisles, peering into the | torily, when the Sire de Comines returned trom the} «Friends, ard neighbors all, I have the pleasure to 
numerous beautiful chapels, or gazing with wonder at | English camp, bringing with him Lord Hastings, the| introduce you to a very old and particular friend of mive, 
the three magnificent rose windows adorning the|Earl of Northumberland and Lord Howard. |Mr.—a—a” - — 
transept. | On seeing these nobles, Louis felt quite easy. He| “Richards!” said ‘Turpin, seeing the landlord was 

Thus occupied, they did not even notice the King’s| reeeived them without ceremony, and invited them to| rather at a loss what name to call him by. ‘JI am very 
entrance by aside door. When the solemn service|a repast, which he had caused to beset ont in the|happy to see you all, gentlemen, and hope we shall very 
commenced, they all knelt down, and at its close de-| guard-chamber of the gate. soon be better acquainted !” 
parted without making any disturbance. | 
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PEAR He took a seat in the chimney corner, which was 
Wishing to ascertain as far as he could by personal | Cc TERR XV offered him by the landlord as he spoke. 

. : : : sgt SHAPTER XVII. a poli : , 
observation what was going on outside the town, Louis | “Fill up another bumper !” cried Davis. Don’t spare, 
determined to mount the Cathedral tower,and though |HOW THE SIRE DE MERANCOURT AGAIN ATTEMPTED TO] but drink to the prosperity of the ‘Hand aud Keys,’ 
Tristan endeavored to dissuade him, he persisted, and) C&®RY OUT HIS DESIGN, AND BY WHOM HE WAS SLAIN./ which is a bundred years old to-night! ” 


accomplish the ascent. | Meanwhile Isidore and Claude, in obedience to the| All rose, and the toast was, for about the twentieth 
Two other persons were on the summit of the tower! King’s commands, had quitted the tower of the Cathe-| time, drank with loud applause. 

when he reached it with Tristan, and these proved to dral and returned to their apartments in the Chateau| .“ 1 say, Davis!” said a tall thin man, as he resumed 

be Isidore and Claude. \de Saint Remi, where they remained till evening, _ | his chair in tie front of the fire, “1 have only just this 
“T did not expect to find you here,” said Louis, as| [sidore had heard of the arrival of the F,clish | moment remembered, that to-night is also the aniversary 

soon as he recovered sufficient breath to speak. nobles, and fully expected they would briny him |of another event connected with the old inn. Jt is the 
‘“‘T came here to look at the English ae 2 : | 


” 


sire,|some message from King Edward, but none came, | eighth I think ! 


since T am not allowed to go there,” rejoined Isidore. \and he did not attempt to conceal bis disappointment.| _ “God bless me, so it is!” said Davis, with a slight 
“Can you see it ?” cried Louis. 1 (To be rontinued in our next.) ‘shudder, “1 did not think of it before; but just eight 
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years ago to night a most horrible murder wes commited | 
upstairs !” 

In this house ?” 

*‘ Yes, in No. 3, on the first-floor.” ' 

“I never heard anything about it before, landlord,” said 
Turpin, as he poked the fire, and made the bright flame 
shoot up four fect at least. ‘“ How did it happen?” — 

“Tt was a very sad affair, neighbor Groves, wasnt 
it?” said Davis. 

“Tt were; it were, indeed.” 

“ Let us hear it, Davis; let us hear it!” cried several 
voices, animated by that love of the horrible which seems 
an almost natural instinct. ‘‘ Let’s hear it!” 

They drew nearer the fire as they spoke. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Davis, settleing himself in 
his chair, and pulling three or four tremendous whiffs 
from his pipe, “I shall be most happy to oblige you of 
course, though I can’t help thinking it is rather out of 
place to-night, when we met to be jolly.” 

“ No—no !” cried a number of voices. “Go on!” 

“ Allright. I dare say most of you here know some- 
thing of the occurrence.” 

“Vory little.” 

“Then perhaps,” said Davis, inquiringly, “it will be 
best for me to begin at the beginning, and tell the tale 
all through.’ 

“Of course—of course. 
pense any longer.” 

“T wont. You must know, then, it is just eight years 
ago to night, and as oneor two were sitting reund the 
fire here, as we might be now, telling tales and talking 
about the old house which had defied the wind and wea- 
ther for so long—it was almost as late as it is now—when 
we were every one startled” 

“ Yes—yes; make haste,” they cried, impatiently. 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you interrupt or try to hurry me 
I shan’t be able to get on at all, and it will take twice as 
long. As I was saying, it was almost as late as it is now 
when we were all startled Ly hearing a tremendous 
knock at the door.” 

“I didn’t know how it was, but just then we all hap- 
pened to have left off speaking, when this very loud suc- 
cession of knocks was given at the front door. There 
was something very peculiar about them, and I never 
could make out what they were done with. I have never 
heard any knocks like them either before or since; and 

bless my heart alive what's that ?” 

A rapid succession of blows upon the door, of a very 
peculiar nature indeed, reverberated through the old 
building, and caused the landlord to utter his involuntary 
exclamation. 

“ It’s some one knocking!” said the thin man in front 
of the fire, “ and knocking, too, just like” 

A repetition of the summons at the door drowned the 
rest of his speech. 

Turpin rose to his feet. 

“ You really don’t mean to say you are all so alarmed 
at such a simple circumstance ? Run, some one, and open 
the door.” " 

Nobody stirred. 

Then, for the third time, came the terrific knocking at 
the door. 

Now the prominent idea in Dick’s mind was, that this 
noisy summons was given by some body of police, who, 
likely enough, had tracked him to his present shelter, 
so, of course, he naturally hesitated to open the door 
himself. 

Then he remembered the change he had made in his 
dress, and thought that the likeliest means of averting 
suspicion from himself was to go in person to the door, 
and see who was there, 

No sooner had he made this resolve than he opened 
the door of the kitchen, and passed out into the passage 
beyond. 

Before, however, he could reach the front door, it was: 
flung open, and a tall man wearing a roquelaure cloak 
strode in. 

The occupants of both rooms in the inn had rushed in 
a body to the doors, and stood still, gazing at the stran- 


Now dou’t keep us in sus- 











r. 

“Well! what now ? what now ?” said the new comer, 
with a strange mixture of assurance and nervous agita- 
tion; “ what kind of a place do you call this? Are you 
al] mad or did you never have a visitor before ?” 

“Tam very sorry, sir” said Tom Davis, foreing his 
way into the passage, and making a bow to the travler, 


pened to remember that it was exactly eight years age 
to-night, that a shocking murder was commited in No. 3 
bedroom upstairs!” 


‘“How? What time ?” 
“Why, just before, you arrived, neighbor Groves hap- 


The stranger gave a sudden start, and paled slightly. 
“ What place is this then ?” 

“ Why, the old ‘ Hand and Keys,’ to besure!” 

“ The ‘ Hand and Keys,’ repeated tbe stranger, in a 
trembling voice. “It is very cold,” he added, drawing 
his cloak still closer around him, and almost burying his 
face in its folds, “ I quite shiver with it!” 

“ You don’t say so, sir! Here, Jabez! Jabez!” 

“ Here you are! what do you want?” saida surly 
voice; and the ostler, whom the knocking and the recent 
arrival had aroused from his slumber, got slowly off his 
seat. 

“Some more wood on the fire, Jabez. 
the gentleman is cold !” 

“Oh! never mind, never mind. Don’t trouble, don’t 
trouble,” xaid the traveler, who had a strange way of 
repeating his words. ‘I shall do, I shall do!” 
Nevertheless, Jabez took his departure, and quickly 
returned with three or four chumps, which he threw 
on the fire. 

By this time the guests, who had been scared by 
the doer haem following so close on to Farmer Groves’s 
narrative, had sat down in their respective places, one 
and all bestowing the whole of their attention on the 
man who had just arrived, 

A rather embarrassing silence followed, which the 
landlord broke by saying— 

“TIave you traveled far, sir ?” 

“Yes—yes; a long way—a long way,” replied the 
stranger. “I suppose I can have a bed here ?” 


Quick now, 


“ Just as we did to-night,” said the landlord. 

“When we unbarred it, to our surprise, who should 
we see on the threshold but Reuben Simms, the stew- 
ard to Sir Herbert Burrows, of the old Manor House. 
“He was a very disagreeable man, and very hard to 
deal with, as many of Sir Hubert’s tenants found. It 
was a sad pity things were left so much under his con- 
trol; however, he’s dead and gone now, though when 
he lived I question whether any one could have been 
found who would have said, ‘I like him !’” 
“<« Didn’t expect to see me here to-night, did you 
he said, in a sharp voice. ‘Shouldn’t have come, only 
Sir Herbert kept me so long, and I did not like to go 
so far by myself at night for fear I should be set on 
and robbed. I s’pose you can let me have a bed ?” 
“Oh! yes, of course; will you walk in and join 
9” 


oo» 
t 


us ? 
“No, let me have a light,’ he said, ‘I want to go 
to bed and not sit up sotting with you.’” 

“This was quite an uncalled for remark for him to 
make in reply to our civility,—at least we thought so; 
but none said a word, because the old man was of a 
most revengeful disposition, and because we knew he 
had the power to spite any of us; so he took a light 
and went up stairs, down which he never came again 
alive.” ° 

‘¢ And if you will give mea candle, landlord,” ex- 
claimed the stranger, rising to h’s feet, and my pera 
much agitated—* if you will give me a light, I will go 
upstairs, for I hate blood and murder stories,and I can 
guess what’s coming.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly, sir; you can have a light 
inamoment. If we had known you had any objec- 
tion, why, of course, we would have deferred the tale- 
telling to another time.” 

“Oh! never mind, never mind. Are you ready ?” 





“Oh! yes.” 

“Then get it ready at once !” 

“Should you like « fire lighted, sir?” 

“ By all means.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And while you are deing that, just bring me a 
glass of brandy—a tumbler, you understand; and let 
it be strong—strong.” 

Old Davis executed his orders; and when the large 
quantity of raw spirits, were placed before the strang- 
er, he drank half of it off at one gulp. 

Then again followed a pause, which every moment 
seemed to grow more and more intolerable. It was 
remarkable, that those who had been talking so freely 
just before, should now be at a loss what tosay. There 
was something about this stranger which attracted 
the whole of their attention. 

Turpin had taken care to seat himself in the shadow 
on one side of the grate, and he leaned back against 
the wall almost shrouded from observation. A con- 
tinuity of perilous adventures had made him suspi- 
cious of the slightest cireumstance, that had anything 
unusual in it. 

The dead silence continued. 

Tom Davis looked from one to another and cougned 
ey: 

t was no use, he could not break the stillness which 
had fallen on the company like a spell. 
Then he seized the poker and stirred the fire reck- 
lessly. If the truth must be told, he felt quite as dis- 
concerted as the others did. At last, in sheer desper- 
ation, he said — 
“ Now, Farmer Groves, why don’t you go on with 
your story ?” 
Farmer Groves Jooked askance at the stranger as he 
said— 
“Jf the gentleman has no objection ?” 
“Oh! no; none in the least—none in the least. Go 
on! go on!” 
The words were jerked out rather than uttered, and 
appeared to have a discomposing effecu upon Farmer 
Groves, fiom which he only recovered by swallowing 
a huge draught of ale. 
“Then the best way will be to begin again, for I 
almost forget where I left off. 
“Very well—very well !” they all cried, glad of an 
opportunity of opening their mouths. “We are all 
listening.” 
“Eight years ago this very night, as I and a few 
others were sitting with Tom Davis,the landlord here, 
as I might be with you now, chatting and laughing 





“Tam very sorry we kept you waiting, but you happened 
to arrive at 9 very curious time.” | 

“‘T don’t sce that. It is not as though you were all} 
a-bed. However, it ain’t worth making a bother about.” | 

“Thank you, sir; thank you. Be kind cnough to step | 
into the kitchen, and we will make you as comfortable as | 
We can. 
er <4 to-day, and we are celebrating the event.” | 

“Oh!” indeed, landlord !” said the stranger, seating | 
himself in the chair which had been placed for bim, and. 


looking around at the time-blackened walls with an un-}- 


interested air; “I suppose you were all too much occu- 
pied to hear me, and yet I thought I knocked loud 
enough too.” 


land the like, when all at once there came a most ter- 


rific knocking at the front door.” 
“ You understand, sir,” interrupted Tom Davis, 
addressing the stranger, “that friend Groves had got 


“ Quite; be good enough to step this way.” 

| ‘Tom Davis showed the traveller into his room, and 
| rejoined the company in the kitchen. 

| All this time Turpin sat in perfect silence, judging 
it was more prudent so to do, 

“ Now, Groves,” said the landlord, “let’s have the 
rest of the tale.” 

“'There’s not much of it to tell now, except that we 
all went home about daybread, and the next morning, 
about twelve o'clock, thinking it strange Simms, the 
steward, did not come down, his bedroom was broken 
open, and there he was found, weltering in his blood, 
and the apartment in the greatest disorder.” 

“And was his murderer never discovered ?” asked 
several. 

“Never! Numberless people were had up on sus- 
picion, but it could not be brought home to any of 
them, and from that day to this it has remained an 
inexplicable mystery. Sir Herbert offered a very large 
reward for the apprehension of the murderer or mur- 
derers. It was five hundred pounds, I think, but no 
one was found out.” 

“ How strange!” said one. 

“ Yes; in most cases the murderer leaves some trace 
behind him; but in this they had been too cautious.” 

“And did any one know the motive for the 
murder ?” 

“Not exactly; old Simms had many enemies, but 
on that particular night he had received a large sum 
of money from Sir Herbert, for some purpose which we 
never learned ; but it was all stolen from him.” 

“It’s my belief it was theft, not malice, that was 
the motive,” said Davis. 

“ And mine,” said Groves. “Sir Herbert had him 
buried, for the old man had no kindred. It was ru- 
mored, however, that he had a son who had been guilty 
of some crime, and who was always ane’ver-do-well sort 
of chap, who had gone abroad, but that was many 
years ago, and no one knew for certain.” 

“Has the son ever turned up since ?” 

“ Never, but ——” 

The remainder of the farmer’s sentence was drowned 
in the loud explosion of a pistol, which seemingly had 
-" discharged just over their heads. 

t was succeeded by one terrific, pierci i 
after which all was deathly still. tititiaatti 

“ God bless my life !” said Davis, turning very pale. 
and staggering to his feet. “Surely another murder 
has not been committed.” 

Turpin also rose, much agitated, for he had re- 
cognized the voice of the young girl whom he had 
befriended. 

The remainder sat as if rooted to their seats. 





“ Follow me all !” said Dick, hastening to the door; 


ist this far into his tale, and the words about the|and then, without waiting to see if he was obeyed, 


jt 
ouhion were scarcely out of his mouth, before we. 
You see the oldinn has been built just a hun- heard some one begin hammering away, so we were} 


all of us rather scared like.” 
The stranger made no reply, but looked steadily at, 
the fire. 
Tom Davis turned away with an offended air, while | 
Groves continued his narrative. 
* As it was nearly one o’clock in the morying, and 


/& most unusual time for any one to come, seeing that 


sprang lightly and rapidly up the staircase. 

No sound of any description reached his ears as he 
paused for a moment on the landing and listened. 

He was joined almost immediately by the landlord 
and about half a dozen of the most courageous of the 
company. 

* Quick—quick, Davis !” cried Turpin. “Show me 
the room in which the young girl was placed.” 

The landlord pointed with his finger to a door nearly 


“It wasn’t that,” said Davis. “ We heard you plain on any other night the inn was closed at ten to a opposite, and without ceremony or hesitation, Dick 
enough: butas I said before, you happened to arrive at moment,—as it was so late, I say, we wondered who flung it open, though his heart beat as he did so ata 


& Very curious time.” 


.t could be,and hesitated before we went tothe door.’s! painful rate. 
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A nightlight was burning in the room, and by it: 
aid Dick saw a huddled-up mass of white upon the 
floor. : 

Instinctively he knew what‘it was; and gwhile th« 
others stood in adense throng upon the th@shold, he 
stepped forward and raised the form of the poor ap- 
prentice in his arms and placed her upop the bed. 

She was either insensible or dead. 

A glass of water stood upon a table close at hand, 
and he lost not an instant in sprinkling some of its 
contents upon her face. ; 

Her eyes opened, and she looked around her witl | 
alarm and dread. 

«“ What is it, Ellen? What has happened ?” asked 
Dick, tenderly. 

A smile played upon her lips as she heard his words, 
and then her eyes slowly closed again. 

“ Ellen—Ellen !” cried Turpin, “what has hap- 
pened? Why did you scream.” 

“IT cannot tell,” she replied now perfectly aroused. 
“Yet why! [remember now, I woke with the sound 
of a pistol shot in my ears.” 

“T thought as much!” said Dick. “I must leave 
you now. There is no danger, and nothing to appre- 
hend. Repose in peace. 

“The traveler's room!” cried Dick, hurrying out 
again into the passage. “Let us go there at once !” 

Davis led the way, and then the all paused in a body 
in front of the door opening from the opposite side of 
the passage. 

Their numbers had been er | increased while 
Dick was speaking tv the young girl, and several of 
those who had come last carried lights in their hands. 

All noticed that the figure of 3 was painted on the 
door. 

“ Why,” said one, in rather a shaky voice, ‘this is 
the very room old Simms was murdered in, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yos,” 

A dispesition to draw back manifested itself in- 
stantly. 

Dick placed his hand upon the lock. The door was 
fast. 

“Have you a key ?” he asked. 

“No. e door fastens on the inside with a bolt ” 

“T think we are justified in bursting the door open ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly !” 

“I think,® suggested Groves, “it would only be 
right to knock first ?” 

“So it would.” 

Some heavy blows were struck upon the panel. 
There was no response. 

“We are wasting time when every moment may be 
of the utmost value,” said Dick. 

“ Right,” replied the landlord; “force the door.” 

A simultaneous rush was made, and the door flew 
open in a moment. 

“ Lights—lights !” 

Those who had hastily snatched up candles, made 
their way into the room. The rest, who were some- 
what timid, remained outside. 

It took a moment for the candles to dispel the dark- 
ness inthe room, and then they saw partly lying 
across the bed the man who had at so late an hour 
sought shelter. 

Blood was gushing from his breast at a fearful rate, 
and it fell with a sickening sound upon the floor, 
where it collected into a huge pool. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the landlord, while 
those who were with him yet stood aghast with sur- 
prise. “Good heavens! what a frightful sight! The 
idea of it occurring at my house at all, let alone upoa 
this particular night !” 

“Does he live still ?” asked one. 

“T should scarcely think so,” said Turpin, taking a 
candle from a man who was standing near him, and 


each of the company a small glass of neat brandy, 
which was gratefully accepted by all. 


own thoughts. 


I 


i 


here? What horrid fascination dragged me to this 
spot ? 


lips, and suddenly doubling together his body face 
om reached the floor before Turpin could save 
im. 


of the guests, as they looked at each other, deprived 
by the fearful nature of the revelation of the stranger 
of the faculty of speech. 


itself a terrible spectacle and enough to overcome 
the most callous heart. Let usleave this room for we 
can do no good by staying in it, or we shall never be 
able to drive the appearance of this sight from our 
brains.” 


lips, but 
at once, 


about in his chair, “it appears to me that you ought 
to send off to Sir William at once, and let him know|strikes me that you have the most difficult part to 
what has taken place.” 
had happened. 
half conscious of what is going on.” 


how horrible to think the murderer of Ralph the stew- 
ard should be thus discovered.” 


such I take it was what the man meant.” 


he was a boy, and then it was prophesied by all that 
he would come to a bad end.” 


may when he found himself in the chamber in which 
he had murdered his own father.” 


suicide and madness.” 


not. 


sake of the money he had about him, that it was his 
own father.” . 


better start at once for the Hall. It is close upon day- 
break, and surely Sir Herbert will pardon us for 
arousing him at so unreasonable an hour when he 
learns our errand.” 


you go, and we will accompany you !” 


afterwards a little party of about a dozen persons was 
on its way to the Hall. 


reasons for doi 


inn along with 
stood watching them unti! they were out of sight. 


lingered on the steps, “ of course you know very well 


Fate, for—I’—— 
A gasping kind of sob issued from the stranger’s 


Horror—intense horror—-was depicted upon the faces 


It was Turpin who broke the silence— 
“Friends all,” he said, in grave tones, “this is in 


“ Yes.” added Tom Davis, with blanched cheeks and 
ie in an authoritive voice. “Let us go away 

or I feel sick to death !” 

* And I—and I,” responded many voices, in hushed 


The landlord went himself to the bar and drew for 


There seemed to be a general disinclination to com- 


mence a conversation, and each seemed busy with his|ing half won the bet it would be foolish to lose it by 
not complying with the other part of it.”, 


” 


“I say, neighbors,” said Groves, at last, shifting 


“True, said Davis, who seemed unnerved by what 
“T am in such a state that I am only 


“Tt is truly awful.” 
“Tt would be if it had been a simple suicide, but 


“ And tiat it should turn out to be his own son,for 


“Frightfal in the extreme. I remember him when 


“And so he has. I can imagine his terror and dis 


“ Yes, and how the thoughts weuld drive him to 


“ Ay, indeed! It would be most strange if it did 
What must he not have suffered during the 
vast eight years.” 

“From what he has though, I gather he had no 
dea when he committed the murder, doubtless for the 


“ Clearly not, or, at any rate, let us hope so.” 
“But,” persisted Groves, “had not one or two of us 


“By all means!” exclaimed several, rising. ‘“ Do 


“ Agreed,” said Mr. Groves, and in a few minutes 


Turpin remained bebind. He had many urgent 
so, but he went to the door of the 


nD 
Davis to see them off, and there they 


“Tom,” said Turpin, in a whisper, as they both 


Tom Davis. 
so long as the old roof is above my head you are very 
me to set out for London,” 

. ¢ 
Why run into so much danger?” 


think of it. 
accents, as they left the scene of blood, and resumed] receive the money I have won by taking the Lord 


their places in the lower apartment. mayor’s cup.” 


perform.” 


approaching the bed as he spoke. 
think so; he appears to have shot himself through the 


heart !” 


I don’t wish to be mixed up with the proceedings at 
the inquest which will have to be held, because ot the 
danger which would result frem calling me so publicly 
forward; but still it would be equally dangerous for 


* ] should scarcely 


A faint sound, half-moan, half-sigh, came from the 
traveler’s lips, and gave the lis to Turpin’s sup. 
position. 

“ By heaven !” they cried. 
Raise him up a little !” 

As Turpin had all through taken the initiative in the 


“He is not dead yet! 





matter, he put the light down beside him, and, passing 
his arm under the body of the stranger, slowly raised 
him to a sitting posture. 

The flow of blood was checked a little by this pro- 
cess, but a look of intense and unutterable suffering 
overspread his features. 

Then he opened his eyes and glared around him as 
he muttered in a half-a2udible voice— 

“ Horror—horror! Why did they put me in this 
chamber above all others! Justice! Justice! the old 
man is avenged at last! Off! off! You are blood! 
blood—nothing but blood! Father! father, I did not 
know you! How should I! how should I have done 
so! Do not look at me so awfully! Keep away! I 

“was impelled by want to do the deed! Father, 
father, pity me, forgive me! Your form has haunted 


on whom I had used my knife. 





| 





| 


me to set out for London at sunrise. 
now are more than usually on the alert after me.” 


witnesses who can depose to the same facts as I can, 
will be of little or no service, so I need not be men- 
tioned in the matter at all. 
place where I can remain until nightfall, when I must 
| be off to.London.” 


he officers just 


‘* What do you propose to do ?” 
“ Just this. My evidence, as there are so many 


Find me some snug little 


“ As you like, Dick, my boy. I see no obstacles 
whatever; I will find you a comfortable berth, and as 
you say there isno need—although you did take rath- 
er a prominent part in the affair—for you to run the 
risk of giving evidence. There can only be one ver- 
dict returned.” ~ : 





CHAPTER XII. 

DICK BIDS FAREWELL TO ELLEN, AND, SETS OUT FOR 
LONDON TO SHOW THE LORD MAYOR’S CUP 10 THE 
“ FAMILY” AT THE “ THREE TURNS.” 


The shades of evening were just beginning to dusk 
me sleeping and waking ever since that frightful | all objects, when three persons stood at an old-fash- 
night, eight years ago, when, in this very room, I found|ioned bow-window on the ground floor of the “ Hand 
What guided me! and Keys,” 


These three persons were Dick, Ellen and the land- 
lord. 

Dick was speaking. 
* Ellen,,’ he said, “ you will then stay here along 
with my friend Dayls so long as you may choose to do 
so. Iam certain you will find him as kind and affec- 
tionate to you as though you were his daughter.” 
The poor girl could not trust herself to speak, for so 
much kindness touched her to the heart. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and she took a hand of each, and 
pressed them in token of her thanks. 
“ There—there—it is all right—it is all right,” said 
*()on’t take onso much. I can only say, 



















































weicome to share it with me.” 
“And now,” said Turpin, * it will soon be time for 


“London?” repeated Ellen. “Oh! no, do not go. 


“T never 


“ Danger!” replied-Turpin, with a laugh. 
I must visit London to-night, in order to 


“ How much is it ?” asked Davis. 

“ Fifty pounds.” 

“ Then it is hardly worth the risk.” 
“Not for the am unt of money, certainiy. But hay- 


Davis shook his head. 
“IT know you are sure to go,” he said, “ but it 


“ Why 
“Why? Did not you tell me some one had split 
upon it, and set the officers upon the watch.” 

“Well, yes. That was my supposition from finding 
them so close at hand.” 

‘And you were right; so rely upon it, now that at- 
tempt failed, knowing you intend to carry the cup in 
person to the ‘Three Tuns,’ they will so surround you 
with enemies that it will be impossible for you to 
make your escape with your life.” 
“Oh ! how can you think of blindly rushing into so 
much peril. You cannot be in earnest.” 

Fain would the young girl have persuaded herself 
so, for she could not help feeling a deep interest in 
her protector; but. the next words that came from 
TuPpin’s lips dispersed her hopes. 

“T will do it,” he said, “and defy the danger! The 


more of it there is, the greater will the achievement 
” 


o” 


“T see you are bent upon it Dick,” said the land- 
lord, “and I know before to-day, that when you take 
a thing into your head-there is no turning you, so I 
shan’t say any more.” 
“Tam bent upon it,” replied Turpin, “ and I must 
say I feel none of the apprehensions which you do.” 
“I suppose not.” 
“ But Ido,” replied Ellen. “And now that I have 
found a friend and protector, do not let me lose him 
so soon. Don’t go for my sake.” 
“T see you are even more timid than Davis is.” 
“T am always timid when there 1s much danger.” 
“ And I am bold, and on this occasion I fel an as- 
surance that tells me I shall come off all right.” 
“I hope you may,” said Davis. “When do you want 
your mare ?” 
“ Now,” said Turpin; looking through the window, 
and observing the aspect of the night. “It is full 
early yet, but a fog seems to be rising rapidly. I 
hope it will be a dense one, for if it be I shall stand a 
much better chance of success.” 
“Then,” said Davis, “I will go round to the stables, 
saddle Black Bess, and bring her to the door myself.” 
* Do so, do so.” 
The landlord departed on his errand. 
“ And now, my dear,” said Turpin, drawing Ellen 
towards him, “pray dismiss from your mind all foolish 
feeling of alarm for my safety. I have returned un- 
hurt from many a more dangerous expedition. Be 
happy. Davis and his wife will try their best to make 
you so, and do not letthem fancy you ungrateful by 
showing them they have not succeeded.” 
“T will try to be happy and content.” 
“ Aud,” added Turpin, “ if I should not return, do 
not be alarmed. It is isspossible for me to say at any 
time where I may be in three hours afterwards. Let 
me desire it ever so much, I may be weeks before I 
pay another visit here.” 

* Weeks ?” 

“Yes; and in the meantime you will find time pass 
pleasantly enough here.” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“ Not in your absence,” she said, 

“ Mare’s waiting at the door,” said Davis, as he re- 
entered the room; “sol should advise you to be off as 
soon as possible, for you are wel! aware that Bess 
never stands anywhere long together without attract- 
ing observation.” 

‘And who can wonder at it. Her equal has never 

yet been found, and never will be, I fancy.” 





‘To be continued in our next.) 
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French Government will be represented by Dr. Jansen, most 
probably at Hue, and it is expected that Professor Young mav 
represent the United States at some station on the eclipse track. 

Some gentlemen, who have a great deal of money, have con- 
| ceived the idea of erecting a magnificent opera-house in London. 
to be kept open all the year round, producing English operas in 
the autumn and winter, and Italian operas during ‘ the season.” 
They propose to erect it on the Thames embankment, and ere 





land for that purpose. London has at present two opera-houses 

Covent Garden and Drury Lane - anda third, the largest and 
best of all, the great building iu the Haymarket which has now 
remained closed for six years or more on account of the whims 
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the Revolutionists of September dared to make to me before con- 
summating their work of fatal disloyalty. Since the Revolution 

knows I cannot be its king, head of the august family of tbe 

Bonrbons in Spain, I contemplate with profound sorrow the atti- 

tude of my cousin Alfonso, who, with the inexperience of his 
age, consents to be the instrument of the same men who expelled 
him from his fatherland with his mother, overwhelmed with in- 
sults and outrages. Notwithstanding, I do not protest. My 
dignity and the dignity of my army permit no other protest than 
that uttered by the month of our cannon. The proclaiming of 
Prince 4lfonso—so far from closing against me the gates of Ma- 
drid—opeus to me, on the contrary, the way of the regeneration 
of our beloved country. It is not in vain thata new epoch of 
Pretorianism offends Spanish pride; itis not in vain that my in- 
vincible volunteers have teken up arms. They who know how 
to conquer at Eparito, at Alpacurs, Montjurra, Castlefullit, Som- 


orrostre, Albuenzo, Castillion, Cordova, and Urnieta, will know 
how to prevent a new insult to our magnanimous Spain, anotber 
seu.ndal to civilized Europe. Called to crush the Revolution in 
our country, I will crush it, whether it shows the savage a 
The Parisians continue to be delighted with their New Opera + oe ey Mg Pres Hy be mg Maser BS gs ty 
. ; : : enea ec ; ! t 
review, &c., to House, and the journals are filled with details of it. As long God, by our Spain, I awear to you that, faithful to my holy mis. 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher ago as 18°1 the scheme was in contemplation, but it was not tiil) sion, I will keep our glorious flag unstained. It symbolises the 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607), | 1860 that designs were invited, and 17I were sent in,M. Garnier’s|saving principles which are to-day our hope, -“ —— — vr 
NEW YORK ; CITY ”| being accepted. The works were commenced in July, 1861. ‘Che a our — Given at my Royal Hea a 
" excavations were very laborious, the cellars ext- nding seventeen mre qommenee - 


omm + ee megreieraggenk: 5 val letter from Espartero to King Alfonso is published by the 
" , 7 . yards underground; eight steam-punips had to be employed, and A . pa , 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. all the wells in the neighborhood were drained. The cellars are| Officia! Gazette of Madrid. Espurtero regrets that he cannot 


of its owner, Juord Dudley. 
From France we have very little news, the Assembly being oc- 


ied in discussing the revision of the constitution. 
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one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with|July, 1862, M. Walewski laid the first stone, and six months 
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later the building reached the surface. 1n |)869 the roof was 


travel to offer his congratulations in person to his Majesty, and 
says he will be his faithful servant. In conclusion, he expresses 
the wish thgt all Liberals may unite to restore peace and pros. 


BRITISH. completed, the work having by that time occupied workmen|perity to the country. 

Ee . pean Review, ( Whig.) R — aggregate a a to — a besides 2,359) i, g Alfonso visited Espartero at Logrono, and waa most cor- 
HE Lonpon Quartenty Review, Conservative. nights pumping. During the siege, the Opera became an am- ; - ms ’ 

Tne Westminster Review, (Liberal.) anaes and a powder magazine, and the Commune damaged it|dially received. The King exchanged decorations with the ven 


Tae Brrrish Quarrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) to the extent of 300,000f. On the restoration of order additional! rable statesman. 
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ear, 1874, (containi illi arri i >, | that the building could be readily inundated if necessary. The 
Great a one Renenn “Wa te bergen building is 172 metres long, 124 wide, and81 high. It seats 
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Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 


choice selection of interesting information), can be had | theatre in the world, its total surface being 11,237 metres, while 
on application at the office. 





The Summary of the Week. 
The Houses cf Parli 


delivered: 


My Lonps anp Genz MEN: My relations with all foreign 


powers are friendly. 


The peace of Europe continues unbroken, and I trust it will | °™* rulers of Germany will have committed her to an increase of 
continue 80. I shall do my endeavors thereto. 

The conference of on 5 0 on the usages of war has been con- 
cluded. My Government has carefully examined the reports of wn, : 
its deliberations; but considering the importance of the princi- vung-saee * ae 2,505,009 men. a = See Sen be eusaren 
ples involyed and the widely divergent opinions therein ex- and Austria, Italy, Holland, and Switzerland are arming as fast 
pressed, and the improbability of their reconciliation, I have re-|88 they can. In opening the Swedish Rigsdag, too, the King 








bled in London, on Feb- 
ruary 5th, when the following speech from the Queen was 


fused proposals for other negotiatioas. 


The Serrano Government in Spain has ceased to exist, and 
Prince Alfonso has been called to the throne. s . . . 
recognizing him, in consort with other powers, ia now before my Denmark is also arming, in reference to which fact the Copen- 


Government, and a decision will not be long delayed. 1 earnestly | hagen correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
hope that peace will be speedily restored to that great, but 


unfortunate country. 


Exertions for the suppression of 
laxed. I confi 


have not been 


the Kast African slave trade, 





war, are now happily adjusted. 


this result. 


The past year has been one of general prosperity and progress 
throughout tbe colonies. 

‘The Gold Coast shows a steady advanco in the establishment | £90,000. 
of civil Government; peace bas been maintained and slavery /|to cost some £55.00). d. Construction of forts on the Little Belt 
abolished. Henceforward there willbe freedom there as else- 
where. I shall doubtless have your concurrence in any measures 

- which it shall be my duty to adopt ensuring a wise and bumane 


n rel tly trust they will result in the|Copenbagep, which is now practically an open town, safe 
complete extinction of that traffic, which is equally repugnant to 


humanity and injurious to legitimate commerce. some new fortifications, on some of the points most exposed to 
The differences betweea China and Japan, once threatening 

I have learned with pleasure 

that my Minister at Peking was largely instrumental in effecting 


Bystem of native administration in Natal. 


An ample harvest has restored prosperity in India. 
blessing of Prvidence | was able to entirely avert the loss of life 


which was apprehended from famine. 


Genturmey or tae House or Commons: The finances are in 
a satisfactory condition. 

The trade of -~ country has somewhat fallen short, but there 
has been general prosperity supported by an excellent harvest. Snani ; ; i 
Reduction ef taxation have led to a steady increase in the con- Spanish offsion continns ” phen dhcrsagae Berne athengh ie 
sumption of the necessaries of life and such articles as contribute cable bas been overloaded with accounts of Alfonsist victories, 


to the revenue. 


The Queen recommends the repeal of the exceptional statutes |the Carlists. One thing is however certain, that the Ministry ot 
in relation to the peace of Ireland and the enactment of laws for] War received at Madrid, on February 9th, an official dispatch, 
the transfer of laud and the reconstruction of the judicature. | #dmitting that the advance guurd of the extreme lett of the Al- 
She also recommends the passage of acts for the improvement of fonsist troops, operating against the Carlists in Navarre, has 
the dwellings of the working classes, for the conselidation of the 
Sanitary laws, to prevent fhe pollution of rivers, and for the es- | OVer-confideuce of its commander in bis strength. This, how- 
tablishment of the office of Public Prosecutor. 

‘The usual addresses by both Houses, in reply, were moved, 


seconded and adopted. 


The weather throughout England continues very stormy with Su*pended. The troops are fortilying themselves in the positions 


considerable snow. 


It is announced tbat the President of the Royal Socicty has re- 
ceived an intimation that the Government is prepared to grant | manifesto: 
£1,000 to secure observations of the total eclipse of the sun in} Ki {Spel : e 
April next. According to Mr. Hind, this eclipse will give better “8 “!DE © “pain a prince of my family, to reconcile itself with 
opportunities for the observation of totality than are likely to be! Secs ae ay. tam Bo Saghineep—t om the 

pgain offered before the close of the present 


‘The question of 


By the} unforseen expenses. Tbe Ministey of Marine demands about 


century. The| rejected with sovereign contempt the unworthy proposals which 


@ ants were voted, and the works were expedited being cow- 


sions are 450,000 metres, a metre being a little more than a yard, 
and its conetruction occupied thirteen and a-half years ; whereas, 
the Pantheon, with 190,000 metres, took twenty-six years; the 
Bourse, with 106,000 metres, nineteen years ; the Sorbonne, 
forty years; and the Council of State, twenty-five years. ‘The in- 
terior contains 9 200 jets of gas. It is heated by hot air pipes, 
and the vitiated air enters other pipes which conduct it toward 
the cupola, where the lustres and gas burners produce a strong 
diaught. ‘I'he stage is lit by seventy electric hght apparatus, 
and the Drummond Light, a mixture of gas and oxygen, added 
if necessary. Awple provision is made for a supply of water, so 


2,156 persons. It contains 6,319 stairs and 1,494 latter steps, 
2,531 doors, and 7,593 keys. In extent, it is by far the largest 


that at St. Petersburg has a surface of 4,559 metres; Unt iis 
capacity for seating is much less than muny second-rate theatres 
in England and elsewhere. 

@ Io German affairs there is no new feature. 

The Bishop of Strasbourg having issued a charge to his clergy 
in which be alleges that the churco is persecuted, the German 
authorities have seized the copies and forbidden the promulga- 
tion of the document. 

When the new German Landsturm bill becomes law, the pres- 


armament, which, when effccted, williaise the disposable force of 
the Empire to 2,80000) men. France nay commands under 


proposed to reorganize the army and navy, and to establish com- 
pulsory militury service. 


‘The War Minister has laid a bill upon the table of the Lower 
House (Folkething), demanding asum of something like two 
million pounds sterling, extending over four years, to render 


against a bombardment from the sea, as well as to establish 


the landing of a hostite force on the coasts. The principal items 
are the following: «. Construction of a new fort at a distance of 
about six thousand yards from the shore, covering the existing 
fortifications, and for this purpose a sum of £1,35 ,000 is de 
munded. . Strengthening of the existing batteries, and sup- 
plying them with guns of new construction, requiring about 

c. Purchase and submersion of torpedoes, calculated 


(the channel dividing the island of Funen and the peninsula ot 
Jutland), estimated at £90,000. ¢. Construction of similar forti- 
fications on the ‘Stone Belt’ idividing Zealand and Funen), 
£180,000, the balance being required for experiments, trials and 


£25,090 for the construction of a new naval establishment at 
Agersosund, a port on the west coast of Zealand. As the radi- 
cals are likely to object to the grants this refusal will probably 
lead to a dissolution of the Chamber, which anyhow is imuwi- 
nent,” 


it usually turns out that the so-called victories, are claimed by 


suffered a severe check, aud saying that it was caused by the 














ever, will have no effect upon the general plan cf the campaign. 
Meantime the king has returned to Madrid, and the military 
operations of the Alfonsists in the north have been momentarily 


which they occupied in their advance. 
Don Carlos continues defiant and bas issued the following 


** Spaviards—The Revolution absurdly seeks, by proclaimin: 


representative of the Monarchy in Spain; and, because I am so, I 


A Spanish correspondent of the Independance Belge notices an 
order of the new Government by which all Masonic Lodges in 
Spain, were to be closed and Freemasonary was to be prohibited. 
In consequence, however, of representations made by Mr. Lay- 
ard, the British Minister at Madrid, the order has since been 
rescinded, 

The Pope received on February 6th a number of Americans, 
includibg Miss Mason, who was accompanied by several ladies 
from Baltimore, some cf the members cf the family of the late 
General Lee and Judge Woodward of Philadelphia. The parties 
were presented to the Holy Father by the rector of the North 
American College. 

The London Times's special despatch trom Rome, of February 
5th says efforts have been made in ecclesiastical circles to ascer- 
tain whether the Austrian Government is inclined to support 
Cardinal Rauscher's election to the Papacy, but that Govern- 
ment has declined to interfere, fearing that it will be held ree 
sponsible by Germany for the policy of the new Pope. It is 
thought that the conservatives of Austria would favor the candi. 
dacy of Cardinal Rauscher if they should succeed to power, 

In United States affaira there is little worthy of mention, ex- 
cept the Message of General to Congress Grant in reference to 
the present stats of affairs ia Arkansas. 

The weather bas been tensely cold, and on some days has 
reached a degree of bitterness heretofore unknowno the oldtest 
tmhabitant, 

The trade and navigation returns of Canada for the year end. 
ing June 30th, 1874, have been presented to the Dominion Par- 
liament. ‘The total exports for 1874, amounted to $§9,351,928, 
and the imports to $128,213,582, representing a total volume of 
trade of $217,565,510. The exports from the four older 
provinces for the several years that have elapsed since confeder- 
eration have been as follows: Year ended June 30th, 1868, 
$57,567,888, 1869, $60,474,781; 1870, $73,373,490; 1871, $74,- 
171,618; 1872, $80,642,015; 1873, §87,750,592; 1874, $85,711,413. 
The following have been the imports: 1868, $73,459,644; 1869, 
$70,415,165; 1870, $74,814,339; 1871, $95,838 908; 1872, $108 - 
697,828; 1873, $124,902 934; 1874, $122,422,458. The amount 
of daty collected has, of course, grown with the increased im- 
portation of dutiable goods. In the year ended June 3th, 1868, 
the duties on imports amounted to $8,819,431; in 1869 to $3,- 
298,909; in 1570 to $9,462,940; in 1871 to $11,827,932; in 18 2 
to $12,626,253; in 1573 to $12.666,50 *,and in 1874 to $13.79 3,458, 





T+ Foots Nor Att Deav Yer!—Tue Russian anv 
Esouisa Na vies ——The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says; ‘* The Cronstsdt Messenger gives a return of 
the ships of the Russian navy which have been actively employed 
during the year 1874. The Baltic Fleet was composed of 77 
vessels, it had on board six admirals, 911 «aptains and lient 
ants, 110 mates, 400 midshipmen belonging to various naval 
schools, and 12,500 sailors. The Black Sea fleet was composed 
ot nine ships, with 320 officers of a!l grades, aud 3,000 sailors. 
he fleet on the Caspian possessed 11 steamers, besides several 
small gunboats, and was commanded by 90 officers, who had 
under them 1,150 sailors. The Siberian fleet in the Frozen Seas 
had 11 vessels, with 140 officers and 1,200 sailors. In addition 
to these there were gunboats on the White Sea and the Aral 
Sea. 





‘*Several of the naval fools 1 have met here, seem to think 
that the traditional superiority of the British fleet over those of 
any two other nations combined has gradually disa peared, and 
that whatever superiority of seamanship British sailors may still 
possess, the ships Rus:la or France would in a case of sudden 
war assemble within a fortnight in the Channel, would far over- 
mach apy force the English government could bring to oppose 
them in the same space of time' Statistics and government re- 
turns are quoted to prove this, though the subject is always 
mentioned in a most friendly spirit towards Engiand. The 
Russizo navy has been entirely formed on the English model, 
the naval history of tngland is thoroughly well known to the 
service here, and the offvers of no other nation so warmly ap- 
preciate its glories; but they seem to be decidedly of opinion 
that of late years, the aim of England has been merely to keep 
ahead of the French, and that even in this respect the margin 





bas been allowed sometimes to be reduced toa dangerous ex- 
tent.” Let them try tt!—Eb. 
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Tue English people fairly spread themselves in | 


matters of woe. Their hearses are mountains of gloom. The exercise of the wind invigorates its bodily receptacle, even when 
body is heavy, cumbersome, and agonizingly black. They are | A someEwuar noted character in English history has | tbat exercise is carried to an apparently extreme point.The brain, 
not lighted off with sheets of glittering French plate and silver | recently died in New South Wales at the age of sixty-five years. the reservoir of nervous energy to the rest of the system, in- 
ornaments. Thcy bave no bay windows. On top are from six) Thirty-four years ago, as Queen Victoria was passing up Consti- creases in volume and vigor by use, just as the arm of the black- 
to eight three-story plumes, preserfting a forest of waving gloom. \tation Hill, in company with the late Prince ‘ ousort, she was smith or the leg of the danseuse gains iv muscular development. 
a re eps ras gta Lapp ay et ee | fired at by Edward Cannon, a raffian, whose dastard!y attempt hetero —_ “got ge A ary - wer, and 
ers, dressed in petrify:ng black, wi ea ands of mou g | i . = er Vitality and lopgivity is the result. 7 meth 
about their hats aud streaming down their backs. The driver is oo rallantly frustrated by Private Me leary, of the wets Fusi lend ou system even when severe, is not only quite pre 
similarly arrayed. Accompauying tbe hearse is one, and per- lier Guards. For his conduct on that occasion McCleary Was! with prolonged ife, but is actually conductive to it, while the 
haps two coaches. ‘They are mourning carriages, built with all pasergery to the rank of an officer, and sailed for Australia as Adju-! torpor of idleness or the excitements of titfal efforts are the ture 
the trappings of woe, and should cremation obtain a foothold, | tat of the 58th Regiment. He very soon became Captain, and | precursors of senile degredation. ‘Chis is a usefal doctrine to 
they would bea dead loss to tbe owner, as they are not by|g'eatly distinguished himself iu the wars with the Maories in! preach, aud still more useful 0 practise.” 
nature adopted to any otber Lut the most lugubrious work. New Zealand. After the rebellion he became Adjutant of the 
Mounted military patrol at Sydney; he was then successively | . 
Governor of Dar ingburst jail, police magistrate and }nspector- A Romance or War.—An ofiicer of the First Em- 
A Curtovs Martrimoniat Exrertence.—The New |General of Police. His death was honered with a public faneral. | pire. ¢ged seventy-eight, who bas tor turty-one years been living 
Zealand Herald bas a very painful story, told in illustration of : 


European Miscellanies. Tux London Lancet says: *‘ It is demonstratable that 











the present dearth of respectable dress-making hands in thal 
colony. It seemed that a well-to-do settler near Auckland was 
lately attacked by an illness which his medical attendant declared 
_must termixate fatally, so severe were the symptoms. After ly 
Ing in an apparently hope less state for some days, he suddenly 
took aturn for the better, and thanks to a good constitution, 
made arapid recovery. Not long after he bad returned to busi- 
ness he was mich startled on opening an acconnt presented at 
bis office, to find himself charged with a ful set of widow's 
weeds of elaborately complete description. A domestic explana- 
tion naturally followed, and bis wife rewinded bim that be had 
always made it a special derire that the fact of their having emi- 
grated to a colony shouid never prevent ber dressing as a lady. 
**and the dressmakers here, you know,” she added, * have 
matters so entirely in their own hands that they generally heep 
you waiting for months for anything new. So when | was told 
you could not possibly recover, 1 ordered what 1 knew you 
would wish me to wear beforehand, and now the things bave 
only j ust come home.”’ The bill was promptly settled, Whether 
the husband was consoled for the outlay, by the thought that 
his provident wife bad the things ready by her is a question that 
is leit open to conjecture. 
Oo ee 

CuicaGo’s decency has been outraged (fact!) by a 
new play entitled ‘Scandal,’ in which the following were the 
dramatis personm: ** Frank, in love with Gertia, Mr. Theodore 
Tilson, The Rev. Henry Ward, Mr. Karpenter, Mr. Roger A 
Fryer, Mrs. Henry Ward, Mrs. Theodore Tilson, Victoria Wood- 


he was an atheist. Leonard replied in the affirmative. Ue did 
not believe in a future state of rewards or punishments. The 
witness then made an affirmation, as in the case of the Society of 
Friends, but Mr. Woolrych after looking iuto an act of Parlia- 
ment said, although some persons objected to be sworn from 
conscientious motives and be was allowed to take their affirma- 
tion, it did not apply to the case of an atheist, and be shoald 
therefore reject the evidence of the witness, Leonard afterward 
came back to the court with a copy of the act of | arliament, and 
protested against the magistrates being the arbiter between a 
witness and the law. 1l'e submitted that he hada perfect rigbt 
to give evidence. Mr. Woolrych said there was a higher author- 
ity thanthe law; there was a paramount principle in our law 
that a man who vas an atheist was not competent to be a witness 
in a court of justice. He therefore should not hear the applicant. 

A Lenvon correspondent states, that for the first 
time at Newgatea novelty was introduged in executing the ex- 
treme penalty of the law recently. Instead of the convict hav- 
ing, in accordance with immemorial usage, to mount a senffold, 
he was simply placed ona sort of trap door, level with the 
ground, and below which a deep hole had been excavated. ‘Il here 
he was pinioned by the executioner. All things being at length 
in order, the drop fell ata given sigual, and the convict soon 


ordinary cases; and after the drop fell the crown of the head 





house, Gertia.” 
. oe) —= 
Tue ApmissioN OF WoweEn to Lonpon University. 
--The Man hester Examiner says: “ A ‘compromise’ on the 
question of admitting women to University degrees was proposed 
recently ata meeting of the Convocation of London University. 
Last year the Convoca tion, by a large majority, declared itself in 
favor of admitting women to all the degrees of the University; 
the resolution to this effect was subsequently set aside by the 
Senate, which, while professing itself anxious to extend the scope 
of the educational advantages offered to women by the Univer 
sity, declared that it did not feel justified in applying tor a new 
charter for that p This decision was pted by 17 to 10 
votes, and as the majority included several pro‘essional men, it 
was hoped that by omitting law and medicine iu the list of de- 
grees their opposition might be overcome. This expectation ap- 
pears to have been misplaced. The opp ts of the larger 
bjected to the ller one, while some of those who 
voted for the former demurred to its curtail t, holding that 
Convocation would stultify itself by withdrawing * the two most 
important degrees’ from the scheme. Under this combined 
pressure the resolution was withdrawn, and no further action in 
the matter is likely to be taken at present. At the previous meet- 
ing of Convocation, a proposal to admit women to the same ex- 
amination as men, but to grant ihem only certificates, not de- 
grees, was rejected without a division.” 

















A Manometan View or Encuisn Reciciovs Dis- | each hand, tear off as much fur as will come off at one pull. ith weeds bibiti ; Da . 
Ladies are now especially carefal to sew their far trimmings on| “2 8 express probibition against giving orders or commis. 


putss.—The following is translated from an article in the Con- 
stantinople Al-Jawaib of the 23rd of December: 

‘The most noteworthy and strange feature among the English 
reople at the present time, is their strife and contention about 
the ritual and ceremonial which should be observed in their 
church during public worship. Some maintain the importance 
of their bishops and priests being arrayed in gorgeous apparel 
while cfficiating at the service, the use of incense, prostrations, 
genuflexions, and the like, similar to the present usages in the 
orthodox Rowan Catholic Church, notwithstanding that they 
have been content to dispense with these adjunct: ior the last 
800 years. For our own part, we are at a loss to conceive what 
bas led them at this time of day to revert to such matters, and 
it seems to us thatthey would be much better employed in en- 
deavoring to corciliate the different Protestant sects of their own 
flesh and blood, who are estranged from the Established Charch 
than in fighting abont externale, But what is most wonderful 
to contemplate is the phenomenon of politicians of high rank 
taking part in these religious discussions— Mr. Gladsteone, for 
instance, an ex-Prime Minister, who bas written a pamphlet 

gainst the p dings of the Church of Rome, denying its su- 
premacy, impugning the infallibility of the Pope, and go forth-- 
a task much more appropriate to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It seems, however, that the ex-Premier has betaken himself to 
this style of composition either as a stepping-stone towards bis 
return to the premiersbip, or in order to vent hie anger on those 
Catholics who differed frem him politically. It would have been 
far better, in our humble opinion, if daring his tenure of office 
he had paid some attention to the abrogation of the treaty of 
Paris with respect to the Black Sea, and to the predominance of 
Germany over France, and cognate matters becoming a chief 
Minister of State. These, however, he stadiously neglected, and 
plonged into church matters. Here one may atep in and say 
that the doctrine of Papal Infallibility enters fairly into the pro- 
vince ef politics, inasmuch as it is open to question whether a 
Catholic who holds that tenet can at the same time be loyal to 
the State. We reply, this doctrine of: the infallibility was pro- 
claimed three years ago, when Mr. Gladstone wa; Prime Minis- 
ter; why, then, did he not notice it at thetime? Ifit be said, on 
the other band, that the premiership so intoxicated him that he 
overlooked the abrogation of the treaty reterred to, and aleu the 
infallibility que tion, and that he did not become alive to the im- 
portance of those subjects until he had been superseded, when 
he had leisure and could calmly reflect upou the serious events 
which transpired during bis tenure of office, then all we have to 
say is that we trust his next pamphlet will discuss the abrcgation 
of the Paris treaty. 








seemed to be on a level with the ground. 


Tue Lost “La Prata” Sreamsnir.—The widow of] this Guild in 1656, and amused himself by shvoting in its gar- 
Captain Dudden, wno was lost on the steamer ‘ La | lata in} den; @ painting commemorative of a festival given in his honor 
the Bay of Biscay, bas at length been informed of the death of on the 11th of June, 1656, formerly in the ball of the Guild, rep- 


her husband, and the circumstances under which it occurred. 


She appears to have bad an indefiuite susp iciou of evil for some] Barbara, in the same street, built by a fraternity of musketeers, 
time, arising from the interest with which persons who passed} of which Charles was also a member, will probably be swept 
her house at Charlton seemed to regard it, and she had keen ex- 
ceedingly anxious, especially since the birth of hercbild to hear] late Sir John Sutton, with the view of incorporating it into the 
if her husband's vessel! ad been spoken with. Her medical at-| grounds of the English Seminary founded by him, and for the 
tendant having pronounced her sufficiently recovered to sustain] permanent establishment of which he had purchased the adjoin- 


the shock, the news was broken to her as gently as possible, 


tried by some of the London workers many years ago, but for 
some reason it was abandoned. It appears now likely to become 
more generally employed, 


A new kind of street robbery has been mentioned in 








it 1s as well that la dies should know. Coming behind the lady 
at a favorable moment with a sharp knife, they cut the fur down 
just the centre of the back, aud then, giving a sharp tug witb 


to the cloth as firmly as possible. 


Great to that of Queen Victoria.” 


everything was being done to secure the safety of the vessel 
that everybody in the forepart ofthe ship was driven upon deck, 
been sent by the captain to cut a hole in the ships side, ‘he 


chief engineer was also especially active in directing the intro 


London, and after four days had been spent in refitting, she sail- 


In a case before Mr. Woolrych at the Westminster) on the modest pension of 800f:. a year, having been compelled 
Police Court a few days siuce, a man named Leonard, who bad | the other day to enter the Hospital Necker, was discovered to be 
offered himself as a witness, informed the magistrates that he did ir lady. Her name is De Senkeisen, and the secret being ont, 
not believe in a God. Mr. Woolrych asked hin if he meant that | she readily related ber history, Her grandfather, the Baron von 


ceased to live. His sufferings did not appear to beso great as inj easily bave been preserved and made to work in with the new 


At THE iron-works belonging to Sir J. Browne & Co., a _ 
at Sheffield, Eugland, iron nails are now cut by means of a cir- 


cular, toothless disc of iron, which is driven at the rateof from] records the death of Lady Chautrey, widow of Sir Francis Chan- 
2,000 to 3,000 revolutions per minute, The same system was 


London. It appears that many ladies this winter are wearing} ®™d £50 to the Secretary of the Academy. The remaining in- 
deep fur trimmings round their walking dresses. ‘The London] Come will have to be expended, under the direction of the Presi- 
street thieves have therefore invented a mode of robbery which| dent and Council, in the purchase of works of fine art in painting 


Ir 1s safe to assert that a lease for 990 years has never|°vmulate more than five years. The works purchased 
run out in this country, but this has receutly occurred in Eng-| *T® . , i 
land. An estate Jet for that term has reverted to the represen-| '™ rtant public gallery, aud are to form # public national col 
tatives of the original holders The land is at Woo!wich,and was 
church property 1,000 years ago, but was leased to the crown for| try would provide a suitable building or accommodation for the 
military purposes. ‘Few incidents,” an Englixh exchenge re-| preservation and exbibitiou of the works as the property ot the 
marks, ‘could speak more eloquently of the stability of Englisn | vation, ‘‘free of all charges whatever on my estate.” ‘I'he Acade- 
institutions, and the law abiding nature of Englishmen and their] my ix expressly forbidden to apply any part ot the estate to ac- 
respect for the rights of property, that there should be an un-| quisition of a receptacle for the works so obtained, exvept tem- 
broken continuity of possession from tbe time of Alfred the] porarily. Chantrey died on November 25th, 1841, and besides 


A Man Who Knows His D al should be interred in a vault he bad built in a church at Norton, 
iB Windsor Castle, left Faden g ined on te near Sheffield, in which place he was born April 7th, 1781. Also 
Town, on October 23rd last with a crew of 90 men and 118 pa s- 
engers onboard. On Sunday, the 25th, while steaming through] struction,” subject to a payment of £5) per annum to the school. 
the Bay of Biscay, an alarm of fire in the forehold was given. | ™4ster of the parisb, who shall personally instruct ten boys iu 
Capt, Howson at once ordered the officers to their stations, reading, writing and arithmetic, &c., ‘* so long as my tomb shall 
through them gave directions to the men, and ina short time 


The boats, provisioned and prepared, were also got out, and os 
everything got ready in case it should be found necessary to wseagto ; 
abandon the vessel. In the meantime the smoke was so dense 16th, at the Irvingite Obareh, near Geildtor, to Ragland, 


and the men who were serving the hose were dragged on deck | the congregation, left bis seat, and, ascending the pulpit, said he 
nearly suffocated. Three times, too, the carpenter had to be 
dragged by a rope round bis waist from the hold, whither he bad 


duction of water through the sea-cocks, Finding there was dan-| aay one who interfered with him. Mr. Armstrong, a barrister, 
ger that the fire would not be got under. Captain Howson steered| begged him to come down, when Captain “ymes strack him 
for Corunna, and in the port, the flre, by the aid of the local au-| across tha hand, and nearly cut off one of his fingers, Another 
thorities, was eventually extinguished. The vessel returned to] ge: tleman, who expostulate! with the Captain, was threatened 






























































































Senkeisen, comanded a c rps d’ aimee in the Baverian army; 
Bavaria being thea im alliance with France. She was then 
fourteen years old when her father, Colonel von Senkeisen, died, 
and ber grandfather from some inexplicable caprice, compelled 
Ler t) enter one of the regiments of his division; she served in 
Germany and in Spain, and at Waterloo received two somewhat 
revere wounds, she became afterwards un cflicer of the second 
class in the administration of the hospitals, but in 1430 ree 
entered upon ac ive service, and went to Algeria. In 1833 she 
became.a naturalized Frencbmau, and obtaiued a retiring pen- 
sion. She bad congratulatory letters from Marshals Berthier, 
Augerier, and Suchet, and from General Dupon, testifying to 
her bravery aud good services. Her voice aud conntenan’e are 
=~ manly type. She received the medal of St. Helena 
uting the Second Empire. 





Vanpatism IN Betcium.—One of the many interest- 
ing buildings of old Bruges, the Hotel of the Crossbowmen of 
St. George, is about to be desiroyed to make way for a normal 
school to be erected on its site. This isan inexcusable act of 
vandalism, as the fine old red-brick tower, with its vaulted 
staircase, dating from the beginning of the 16th century, might 


buildings, if these were plavned in the same style, a most suita- 
ble one for school buildings. Charles II became a member of 





resents Charles suspending the golden bird to the neck of the 
victor in a trial of skill. ‘The last remains of the Hotel of St. 


away before Jong, this property having been acquired by the 


ing convent of the Carmelites ot Sion. 





Tue Cuantrey Bequest.—The obituary of last week 


trey, in the eighty-eighth year of Ler age. This is an event of 
great importance to the Royal Academy, as, in accordance with 
the will of the sculptor, a sum avounting to about £3,000 a year 
fa ls to this institution, after payment of £300 to the President, 


and sculpture, of the highest merit, executed in Great Britain, 
such purchases to be made solely with reference to tke intrinsic 
merits of the works, which may be by arcists of any nation, and 


sions biforehand. The sum ie not to be allowed to ac- 


be shown in the Royal Academy Exhibiton, or other 


lecticn of British tine Art in Great Britain. Tbe testator ex- 
pressed his confident expectation that the Government or coun- 


the above more important bequests, he directed that his body 


he bequeathed to the clergyman at Norton, £20) per annum, 
** expressly with a view of having my tomb preserved from de- 


last ;” and from the same rum, £10 per annum each to ton poor 
persons, parishioners of Norton; the residue of the £200 to go to 
the clorgyman. 





AN extraordinary scene occurred on Sunday Januar, 
While the s‘rvices was proceeding, Capt. Symes, a member of 
was comunissioned to deliver a message. Several of the church 


officials endeavored to induce the Captain to desist, but he drew 
a sword from under iis coat, and threatened to use it against 


with a loaded revolver. At ength the officials, having armed 





ed again on the 5th of November, all her original p 





and orew. 


gers be-| th 
ing with her. The conduct of the captain and crew was brought] and pistol out of the Capt in’s hands, and he was removed after 
under he notice of the Board of ‘Trade, and tbe other day the}a violent struggle, The alarm caused in the church by this ex- 
board preseuted to Captain Howson a gold watch and chain, va-|traordinary conduct, was very great. The ladies of the congre- 
lued at £5 ', and to Mr. Christie, chief officer, Peter Morrison, the| gation screamed, and many of them fainted. The Duke and 
chief engineer, and William Mackay, carpenter, similar presents} Uuchess of Northumberiand, who are regular attendants of the 
of lesser value. Captain Howson briefly responded for himself!church, left their seats. The Uuchess fainted and was carried 
and his three officers. A fand of £500 has been subscribed by] from the church by her attendants. Oa being brought before 
the owners aud underwriters for distribution among the officers] the magistrates the following day, Captain Symes was, on tho 













lves with long poles, succeeded in knocking the sword 





certificates of two surgeons. removed to 4 lunatic asylum. 
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from such a hard-handed, stout hearted stock as old 
Hubert belonged to, she inherited no smali amount of 
the audacity and the covrage of her sturdy race. 

Now Hubert was not a fiinty-hearted father, and 
had no idea of forcing his Margery’s inclination. He 
had no objection to the bold forester himself, but had 


“*Ifegs! since Will the Smith has gone, I feel as 
dull and lonesome as thyself;” and Hubert heaved a 
tremendous sigh. 

“ You, father?” ejaculated the daughter, with a 
start. 











THE HISTORY. 

The pleasant city of Rochester is sutticiently well 
known to the whole world of Englishmen to need 
but little descriptive notice at our hands. Situated on 
the Medway, one of the finest rivers in Kent, and par- 
taking of the nature of a seaport, with the character- 
istics of an inland town, it blends the pursuits of ag- 
riculture with those of commerce; and heavy wains, 
whose loads are destined to freight the barges lying 
alongside the river, bring the rustic and the coasting 
mariner in close companionship. 

Besides the fine old catheral with other venerable rel- 

ies of the past,the castle,situated above the old bridge, 
’ elose to the cathedral, and almost on the river bank, 
is the boast and pride of the little city. Its walls en- 
close an area of some three hundred square feet, but 
are, with their towers and bastions, in a state of ruin. 
The walls of the great keep, which are of amazing 
strength and thickness, are still standing, together 
with the grand arched entrance-gate, flanked by its mas- 
sive bastions. 

Very little of historical importance is recorded of 
the castle. Its architecture is of a thoroughly Nor- 
man order. One tower, however, is clearly ot a more 
recent date, being subsequently erected in place of 
one which as destroyed on the occasion of its being 
besieged by King John. Failing, therefore, in finding 
anything to chronicle respecting it which may be au 
thenticated, we turn to our legendary store, and 
present the reader with the following— which is, after 
all, history, minus a syllable only:— 

THE FORESTER’S REVENGE. 
JHE LEGEND. 

One sunny afternoon, many a generation ago now, 
stout, old Habert,the porter uf Rochester Castle (then 
occasionally the royal residence of John, and now held 
by one of the early Lords of Rochester) was half doz- 
ing in his great chair, which stood deep within the 
ivied porch, a little removed from the door of his 
snug and comfortable lodge, and was quietly rumi- 
nating over the probabilities of a piece of venison 
which Hal Winbolt, the forester, might leave for 
him from Cobham Woods; or a quart of spiced 
wine which Simon the Cellarer might come and share 
with him in the evening; or tranquilly digesting the 
beef and the fat ale he had so mightily refreshed him- 
self withal somewhere about noon. He looked, in 
fact, with his mighty paunch, bullet head, and jovial 
‘ face—his depth, and breadth, and width—for Hubert 
was aman of might and height, and had an enor- 
ous post, as the clanking bunch of great keys dangl- 
- ing from his leather belt ty pified;—the stately solem- 
nity of his repose indicated so much ease, self-satis- 
faction, and tranquility of conscience, that none could 


_ fail to be struck with the idea that he could not have 


a single care upon his mind. 

They would have been in error, however; for Hu- 
bert the Porter, though a widower—it was wickedly 
asserted, indeed, that since that important even—that 
is to say, the demise of his somewhat despotic dame 
—that he had enjoyed his ease, and become fat and 
ruvicund; still there was a care lying at the bottom 
of his well-coated heart, and that was touching his 
daughter Margaret, as pretty a lass as ever tripped 
over the mead, or knew the mysteries of a lady’s coif. 
She was in attendance upon the daughter of the Earl, 
who held the castle, but of whom we do not intend to 
speak further—Margarat being our heroine. She was 
of good staturc, handsomely moulded, comely of form, 
pod so far beautiful that she set on fire the hearts of 
all the young fellows in the castle, from the saucy 

to the strapping men-at-arms, and so caused the 
tranquil tenour of the porter’s life to go a litle awry 
op more occasions than one. 

Now Hubert had no objection to Margaret’s being 
married, and so far settle a point that to him was 
fraught with perplexity; and in fact he proposed to 


no intention of using compulsion, for all the money 
ame, and venison which Winbolt left at the lodge 


passive manner: he enumerated his good qvalities 
tractive personal or mental quality. 
was of the stolid order. 


the thing was at an end. 
could not help it, and there was an end also. 


gion of the little city of Rochester—one Will the 


agile form had found the fullest favor in her eyes. 


enough that by an odd coincidence, Will the Smith 
never came to the castle lodge, on business (of course) 


but Margaret, quitting the side of her lady mistress, 


would find an excuse for hastening to the lodge, and 
there conversing with her lover—at first shyly enough, 
until Will spoke out, and then the young couple 
thoroughly understood each other. 

The jealous nature of Hal Winbolt soon detected 
this, but the obtuse faculties of Hubert were sublimely 
insensible to all that was passing between the young 
lovers. It was not that Will the Smith had any hesi- 
tation in speaking on the subject to the porter, nor 
that Margaret would have denied the soft impeach- 
ment. Neither had thought of it, and the haleyon 
love time was in itself so delightful, that the question 
of their union had only just been mooted when our 
story opens. 

In the meantime, there had occurred an event which 
eee the lovers, much to the satisfaction of Hal 
Winbolt, w) o would have opened the eyes of the por- 
ter to the state of things had he not believed that this 
would not have helped him in his suit with Margaret. 
Wiil the Smith had been forced to join some forces 
the lord of the castle had raised on behalf of King 
John, who was, as usual, squabbline with his barons. 
Will the Smith was an expert craftsman; and as ar- 
mourer, and farrier, and stout worker in ordinary, his 
services had been secured as indispensable. He might 
be away for an indefinite period; he might never re- 
turn; but be that as it may, after the lovers had part- 
ed with mutual protestations of lasting and undying 
affection, Margaret’s step grew heavier, her laughing 
lightness was gone, her fresh and rosy face had lost its 
color, and listlessness and langourr succeeded the fresh 
healthy demeanor which characterized the bounding 
Margaret. Will had been away so long—so long! 
and no tidings of himcame! He might never return! 
No wonder then, that she who loved so honestly and 
deeply, grew sad and mournful. 

On this event did Winbolt rest his hopes. Even 
her sorrow gave him a species of strange encourage- 
ment. Hubert had no conception that ought of con- 
sequence was the matter; but he could not avoid ob- 


he, “she is not well—too much venison—too little 
Ippocras, it may be. But, by’r Lady, she grows won- 
drous pining, whatever the cause may be !” 

On the afternoon in 


Margaret, and some 
to awake. 





e recommended him to Margaret, it is true, but ina 


which enumeration, however, did not include one at- 
Hubert’s sense 
If she married Winbolt, why 

If not, why he (Hubert) 


On the other hand, with that perversity which be- 
longs to the female mind, Margaret had given her 
heart to a gallant young fellow, living in a remote re- 


Smith, a handsome, rattling, hair-brained, stout-armed 
and strong headed lad, whose frank face and light 


As Will the Smith did much work for the castle, 
either welding pike-heads, hammering of hose-shoes, or 
heading bolts cor the forester, Hal Winbolt, of a very 
a construction, he often met with the blushing 
Margaret at her father’s lodge; and it was curious 


serving that Margaret was greatly altered; but thought 


uestion, as Hubert the Porter 
dozed—the empty black-jack by his chair—in the open 
porch of the great gateway, removed from the glare 
of the sun, but in its grateful warmth—the coming of 
ight noise she made, caused him 


He looked up wonderingly upon the pale face of 
poor Margaret. She looked so listlessly out of her 
great hollow eyes, that Hubert gave vent to an in- 


“ Why, the lad with his rattle and his pleasant way 
—dost thou not recollect, girl ?” he added, pausing to 
look at her. 

“ Ay, father, well—very well!” and she smiled, but 
very sadiy. 

“ How he used to brisk up the old lodge here with 
his talk, and now and then with a song. He had a 
good catch.” 

“<A voice I loved to listen to,father,” said Margaret. 

“Why, mercy ’o me! so I think!” cried Hubert, 
with something like astonishment. “But I didn’t 
know, till this moment, that thou dids’t miss him 
too?” 

“Did you not, father?” and her looks drooped 
“Well, who knows ?—I cannot tell! Perhaps he wa 
a cheerful companion to you, and that is catching, 

it not, father? 

Something began to dawn upon Hubert’s mind, by 
the broad stare which he cast upon his child. An in- 
definite idea that he had penetrated her secret startled 
him from his usual apathy; and not a little puzzled 
how to deal with such a matter, did not tend to ren- 
der the doubt easy to deal with. 

“Has that Hal Winbolt been speaking to thee, 
child ?” he asked, as if by that means he would arrive 
at the desired solution. 

“IT hate Hal Winbolt, with his dark look and de- 
ceitful smile,” said Margaret, with energy, her color 
deepening as she recollected his bold pertinacity. 
“Why, how now, Madge, my wench? Winbolt is 
not to be despised. He stands high in my lord’s 
favor.” 
“ And how stands hein yours, father ?” she asked, 
seating herself by his knee on a low stool. 

“Why, very well,” he answered, bluffly; “and by 
my troth! I think thou mightest do worse than have 


. 
> 


im.” 
“ Might I not do better by not having him ?” ques- 

tioned Margaret, with strong emphasis. 
“ Why, that’s as it may be,” he returned, with his 
puzzled look. 
“And did not Will the Smith stand higher with 
thee than this gloomy Winbolt ?” 
“Why, that [ cannot deny,” quoth Hubert, with 
the gravity of a judge. “And what dost thou say, 
my lass ?” 
“ Why, that I liked bim better than a score of such 
foresters !” 
“Dost thou love him, my girl,” he demanded, 
mou: 
“ Would it anger you, father, if it were so?” asked 
Margaret, with a steady look. 
“No, by my troth!” he responded heartily. 
should have no nay-say at my hands.” 
“ Be satisfied, father—be satisfied, then.” 
“Satisfied !—with what ?” asked Hubert, taking her 
hand. 
“That I love Will the Smith better than ever I 
could love this detested Winbolt—that I love him 
better than my life.” And her energy astounded him. 
“Why, very well, then, Margery, my dear—I am 
perfectly satistied; and he shall have thee for the ask- 
ing.” 
“But, father, Will is not here to ask,” said 
Margaret. 
4 y, that is true, too,” assented Hubert. 
** And may never return to ask,” she added, sadly. 
“Why, that also is true,” said the porter, a little 
beaten by the obvious truth of her remark. 

“Then there’s nothing more to say or do?” And 
—— sighed. 

“Hump!” granted the porter; “there’s something 
in that!” 
“* But we can wait, can we not ?’ you wouid say.” 
“ And that is what makes thee pale, and thin, and 
sad ?” he asked, kissing her on the forehead. 
“T suppose it is,” she quietly said, rising up. “ But .- 
now I must give you afternovun, and get you to 


“He 


her Hal Winbolt, the forester, a dark, swarthy, low-|yoluntary groan, which was composed of love and{let me out. I am going to spend half-an-hour with _ 
browed, dow n-looking Yous man, whom uo one took | pity in equal parts. Kate, the neat-herd’s daughter; she is my friend, you 
any great liking to, and whose sullen and irritable dis-| “Why, Madge! why, wench !” he said sitting up in| know.” 


position made him few friends. Nevertheless, he was 
arare hand with the crossbow, and his bolts were 


became proverbial; hence, as a thorough master of 


woodcraft, he was held in estimation by his master,| wench? Tell thy old father, and lev’s mend his gear 


the Earl, and enjoyed, for this reason, a post of honor| 
in the castle. | 

Hal Winbolt, a man of strong, passions, an iron! 
will, and great determination, had fallen violently in| 
love with the pretty Margaret, who not only rejeeted 
him and his ion, ut added thereto so much of that 
pretty insolence and scorn which now and then sits/ 





ing coal upon the heart of him who is its subject. 
Others, indeed, would have been terrified at the idea 
of so treating a man of such a fierce and vindictive dis- 
position: but Margaret was no coward, and coming 


| 


his chair and rubbing his eyes, “ what a plague ails 
| thee? Ido believe thou’rt turning into a mere mopin 


}and merry, art as mute asa mourner! What is it, 


at once,” added the old man, tenderly, for he loved 


“Not thine only one, I hope, Madge ?” responded 


1 n¢ g|Hubert, as Margaret, drawing her hood around her 
always shot with such deadly precision, that his skill | thread-paper! Thou who wert wont to be so blithe 


head, set forth. The cottage in which this young 
female friend dwelt, and who was so deeply in 
Margaret’s confidence, lay up the river on the op- 


her with all the affection that a nature somewhat slug- 


gish could bestow. 

‘It is nothing, father—nothing,” 
with a strange sobbing hesitation. 
yourself.” 

“ Beshrew me, girl !” insisted Hubert. 
that thou, who hast always been so bl 
should have grown so sad and silent.” 


“T cannot tell you what it is—I .ardly know,” re- 


plied Margaret, warmly. 


saul Margaret, 
“Do not disquiet 


“It is not 
very fittingly upon a beautiful woman, but as a burn-| for nothing that the color hath left thy cheeks, and 


ithe and bonny, 


posite shore, and was half embosomed in a pleasant 
glade, beyond which the country, spreading out in 
fair pasture lands, fed the numerous beeves which ap- 
pertained to the castle, and which were under the 
charge of the neat-herd. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the 
conversation which ensued between the two maidens. 
Margaret prolonged her stay till the shadows of even- 
ing were falling; and it was with a lighter step and a 
happier sinile on her lips that she set forth to return, 
having probably heard some news of her lover, which 
again revived hope in her sinking heart. 
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THe ALBION. 








The sun was setting gorgeously, and it was still 
broad day-light, when, just as Margaret was emerging 
from a densely-wooded pathway opening into the 
road leading to the bridge—turning pale as death, and 
with a mingled feeling of terror and loathing, she be- 
held the tall figure of the forester coming to meet her, 
he having cast off his shoulders a buck he was bearing 
to the castle, and his purpose was evidently to accost 
her. 

The sinister stuile, the triumphaut glance, the bold 
air of the man showed that he prized an opportunity 
hedid not intend to lose. Her first impulse was to 


withal so hideous, that he gazed upon her form awhile in|is borne again 
sullen stupor; then, with a groan, and a cry of heart-|blood——” 
rending anguish, hastened to bear his sad burden tothe! “ Destroyer! 


instantly awakened. 
Over the horror and the grief caused by this dreadful | 
tragedy—over the wail and sorrow of poor Will the| not!” 
Smith, and the bereaved old father, we will draw a veil.| “ Peace !” er 
The assassin was soon lighted upon, his own bolt hay-|b#d sanctuary, 
ing betrayed him; and, in fact, so few precautions had 
the wretched man adopted, owing to the blind and san- 


significance. 





st thee, that thou hast shed innocent 


castle lodge, where dread alarm and lamentation were: word sprang from the lips of those present, with electrio 


“Tis false!’ cried the forester, fiercely. 


nocent blood calls for vengeance! Advance to the corpse 
—lay thine hand upon its breast 


” Low, muttered, indistinct,—the awful 
“T am 


ied the prior. ‘‘ Thou hast claimed and 
but thou must gothrough the ordeal. In- 


” 





turn back; but ere she had decided half a dozen great 
strides brought Hal Winbolt to her side. 

“Hah, pretty Mistress Margaret !” he said, in his 
harsh voice, “we are well me’. Why ail this haste, 
my little one?” And he planted himself full in the 

ath. 
r “Give “you good afternoon, Master Forester,” she 
said, hurriedly. “Iam behind time already, and my 
lady. will be having me sought for high and low.” And 
she tried to pass him. 

“ Nay, then, since you are in such haste, my way 
lies to the castle also, and I would fain have a few 
words with you.” 

“And I,” said Margaret, plucking up courage, 
* would rather decline speech with you.” 

“Tnsolent girl!” he cried passionately; “ do you 
defy me and despise the affection I bear you ?” 

“T love you nut; and desire to have no parley with 
you.” 

“Oh, not so fast, my pretty mistresss !” was his 
coarse remark. “ This spot, methinks, is quite fitted 
for a little billing and cooing. Come, come—why so 
coy? I warrant me now, if Will the Smith were here, 
thou would’st be more reasonable.” 

“If he were here,” said Margaret, “ you would not 
dare to treat me thus. Stand back, and offer no in- 
sult or wrong to an honest man’s child. Villain! I 
will complain of thee to the Earl !”” And she sought to 
disengage herself from his iron grasp. 

His face grew black with passion. “Mistress !” 
cried he, “1 have borne enough of thy scorn, and now 
the opportunily is mine, beshrew me if I lose it. Come 
—a kiss, my pretty one, and cast aside thy coyness.” 

He had drawn her, by degrees, into the thick re- 
cesses of the wood, and now placing his arm around 
her, was pressing his loathed mouth upon her cheeks; 
when shriek after shriek rang through the wood, and 
she struggled with an almost unnatural strength to re- 
sist him. Her eres for help redoubled, but her efforts 
grew gradually weaker, and the brute strength of the 
wretch was fast overmastering her, when at the criti- 
cal moment came help and rescue. 

A party of some half-a-dozen soldiers, clad in the 
armor of the. period, were proceeding towards the 
city, when these alarming and repeated cries reached 
theirears. They halted, paused and listened. 

“Tt comes from the wood, yonder,” cried one, a stal- 
wart, strapping youth, with the thews and sinews of 
an Anak. “And must be some knave maltreating a 
woman !” Then catching his half-pike by the middle 
he sprang through the brushwood, and tore through 
the tangled copses, till he stood before Hal Winbolt, 
and took at a glance the whole nature of the outrage. 

He was not one instant too soon. Pale, swooning, 
with dishevelled hair, the beautiful face and fainting 
form of Margaret were disclosed. With an execra- 
tion, he made a pike play quarter-staff fashion around 
his head, he brought down the butt with such effect 
upon the forester’s sconce, that he sank like a felled 
ox, bleeding and senseless to the ground. 

A few moments, and some water, sprinkled from 
a neighboring spring, restored Margaret to conscious- 
ness. Tremblingly her eyes slowly opered. They 
rested on the brown, bearded face of her deliverer. 

“Will! dear, dear Will!’ she cried, with a rush of 
joyous emotion, as she cast herself upon his bosom. 

“My darling one,” he said, tenderly clasping her. 
«“ Ay, Margaret, it is I, Will the Smith come home for 
good and all from the wars, my time of service being 
up.” And with scarcely a glance upon the prostrate 
man, though he had recognized his rival, Will the 
Smith, escorted his betrothed to the castle, where 
the evening was spent in the porter’s lodge, in reciting 
the adventures a the events of the war, in which he 
had taken part. 

In the black and bitter hatred which now filled the 
heart of Hal Winbolt, who had recognized Will the 
Smith, in his turn, he meditated a vengeance so deep and 
terrible, that had he given himself a moment’s thought 
to consider, he would have surrendered at once, from 
the very fact that his detection would be so certain and 
so speedy. 

On the following evening, when the young lovers were 
walking together among the wooded paths which stretch- 
ed northward to the castle, there came a fell and fatal 
bolt, delivered with unerring and fatal precision, but so 
far deviating from its intended course, which was to 
pierce the brain of the gallant “ smith,” it cleft the 
bosom of the gentle Margaret, who in a2 moment fell 


guinary sentiment that had taken possession of him, that| F 
|wretch, drawing back. 


no difficulty was found in tracing out the assassin. 

A party of youths vowing veogeance upon him, and 
headed by the infuriated hammer-man, went at once in 
quest, but neither in house, nor hut, nor in forest, fen, 
or field, could the huntsman be found. It was feared, at 
first, that he had made his cseape; but Will the Smith 
vowed to hunt him off the face of the earth, ere he would 
rest from pursuit, or allow the sentiment of vengeance 
he now cherished so hotly, to relax. By noon of the 
next day, however, the whereabouts of Hal Winbolt was 
discovered. He had sought and obtained sanctuary, 
at the priory, at hand, and unleas he was surrendered by 
the Prior, his person was so far sacred. The rage and 
disappvintment of his pursuers may be easily imagined, 
as they beset the abey in armed crowds—dark, menacing, 
and terrible—clamoring for justice on the recusant, but 
as yet without avail. 

The Prior Anselm was in some perplexity as to what 
was to be done in the matter. The unhappy creature 
had received some injury in his first headlong flight, it 
was eonjectured; and as he lay within the prezinets of 
the altar. having claimed that ‘“ranetuary ’—which, in 
these remoter ages, was granted to the vilest criminal, 
unless the crime was of peculiar atrocity—a skilful leech 
was attending upon him. In the ravings of his delirious 
sleep, he disclosed the design and the intention, at least; 
but, in his waking moments, vehemently and stoutly 
denying the crime. 

The evidence borne by the bolt itself was trausferred, 
by a devilish invention, as against Will the Smith him- 
self, as it was his own workmanship; but this was con- 
travened by the weli known fact, that the smith had 
welded the bolt-heads according to a plan given by Hal 
Winbolt himself, and which were remarkable in their 
form. 

The consequence was, that the prior, in order to ar- 
rive at some satisfactory conclusion as regarded the case, 
went to the man himsel‘—confirmed his own secret opin- 
ion that a foul and atrocious crime had been committed. 
He could abrogate the privileges of sanctuary, and ac- 
cordingly proposed a trial by ordeal, which, with some 
fearful misgivings, the forester found himself compelled 
to accept. The belicf in the unerring results of this 
trial, by touching the dead body, was so great, that it 


“I cannot—I am innocent!” cried the shuddering 
** You have no proo’s, I say !” 

“Alas! I fear me thou dost but persist in falsehood,for 
the bolt betrays: thee, and other things amount to damn- 
ing proofs of thy guilt, whick can only be confirmed or 
cleared by the ordeal of touch. Advance, therefore, 
lay thy left hand upon the corpse, lift up thy right band 
to heaven, and swear that thou ort iunocent, if thou 
darest do so.”’ 
Hal Winbolt, with his blanched, haggard face, looked 
aghastly object enough. He drewhis breath heavily, 
set his teeth, as if to nerve himself to the worst 
that could happen. The man’s strong frame shook 
as with ague; and but that he was supported on 
either side he would have fallen to the ground. The 
commanding form of the priorin the sacerdotal gar- 
ments—the illumined interior—the groupings, and the 
terrib:e cause which brought the whole together, ren- 
dered the scene one of awe and solemnity. 
“ Lift off the sheet ! Touch, unhappy wretch and 
swear!” -And at the word the sheet was withdrawn, 
disclosing a sight to all the spectators that was both 
beautiful and melancholy; but which, to the forester 
himself, seemed to have the effect of the Gorgon’s 
head turning him into stone. For there, before him, 
lay the beautiful girl, cold and calm in her death sleep, 
with the flowers strewn on her hearse. The counte- 
nance wore a tranquility that gave it the semblance of 
one dreaming in some blissful slumber. But yet the 
stillness of the form—the closed lips—were maddening 
objects to his gaze. 
He thought he had slain the smith, and behold, his 
victim was the hapless Margaret! What frightful 
error had he, in his malignant impulse committed ? for 
lo! opposite to him, glared the wrathful face of the 
heart-broken and stricken lover, and the bereaved 
father. 
“ouch !” cried.the prior, imperiously, and pointing 
to the corpse. “Touch! Heaven defend the innocent 
and punish the guilty !” 
He did so, blindly, madly, and ruddy dreps began 
to ooze forth and stain tie snowy vestments of the 
corpse. It was too much. Amidst a groan of horror, 
of execration and fright, the man broke away with a 
piercing scream from those who held him, and with 











































required all the hardihood of the min to consent to the 
trial. 

In fact, one form of trial or other he knew he must go 
through — for sanctuary only protected him from present 
and summary vengeance, which was very often as wrong 
as it was blind. The love of life, too, coming back 
atrongly over him, made him cling to the last desperate 
resource left, He accepted the condition which the good 
prior proposed, but it was with reluctance. It was be- 
coming a trial doubly dreadful to him. 

It was with a shudder of irrepressible horror, there- 
fore, that Winbolt heard the orders given for the ordeal 
by touch—placing the hand on the corpse under its en- 
sanguined shroud—and he was in ignorance which of 
the two were slain. Confiding, of course, in his usual 
skill, he had not for a moment doubted but that Will the 
Smith had been his victim. The ceremonial was usually 
an imposing one, for the elements of the dread and the 
fearful were naturally blended. The bier was ordered 
to be brought into the Priory, with the corpse of the 
slain person lying upon it. 

To sce the stark and rigid outlines of the body, as it 
lay beneath the shroud on the bier, round which crowds 
assembled, with pallid faces, the prior and the monks 
being clustered beiore the altar, and the auaking and 
unstrung wretch cowering in their midst,—was a sight 
that filled bim with the ghastliest terrors of an evil con- 
science; and it was clear that, as the moment advanced, 
he dreaded it more and more—and could he have had 
but the chance of a hunted wolf for life, he would read- 
ily have accepted it. 

An impressive silence reigned, broken only by the 
sobbings of the women, and the repressed moans of strong 
men, who could but be affected at the horrid catastrophe 
which had thus robbed them of the youth ard beauty, of 
the smiling face of Margaret, and laid the sweet flower 
so low. There stood at the side of the bicr three or four 
forms, muffied in garments from head to foot; but 
through the eye-slits, Hal could behold the fiery glances 
devouring him. Where was she, he thought, that she 
was not there tomourn for her lover? Ha! ha! ifhe 
did not enjoy her, Will the Smith should not; and a mo- 
mentary gleam of exultation lighted up his haggard 
face. 

“ Advance!” said the abbot, solemnly, as the accused 





dead at the feet of her lover. 
The ghastly tragedy was so sudden, so unexpected, and 




























one unutterable look upon the calmffrepreachful face— 
glaring at his hand, which the warm and ruddy drops 
had stained, he drew himself up with a long and 
dreadful shiver, and fell in one collapsed heap on the 
ground before the prior, moaning, “Guilty, guilty! 
guilty !” and then lay stark and still. 

“Cover his face! and cover her form!” said the 
prior solemnly. “They stand now before their Maker 
—accuser and accuse! In His hands let us leave 
them. He shall be buried by the cross-roads—her we 
will lay in consecrated ground, with tears and sorrow 
and holy rites,so that her memory shall be beautiful 
to us, although we mourn her dark and early death,” 
and, with a biessing he dismissed the groups, until, on 
the following day, they reassembled for the last sad 
ceremony. 
Hubert the Porter soon became the shadow of his 
former self, till death gave him relief, while Will the 
Smith once again went forth to the wars, from whence 
he never returned. 





(From the Argosy.\ 


CHARLES VAN RHEYN, 
By Jounyy Lupiow. 


I shall always say it was a singular thing, that I should 
chanee to go back to schoul that time, the day befure the 
quarter opened. Singular, because I heard and saw 
more of the boy I am going to tell of, than I otherwise 
might have heard and seen. I was present at his ar- 
rival, and I was present at his—well, let us say, at his 
departure. 

Dr. Frost was puzzling over a letter from France. 
Turning its pages over and back again and staring at it 
through his spectacles, he at last brought it to me. 

“ You are a pretty good French scholar, Johnny ; can 
you read this? I can’t, I confess. But the paper’s so 
thin, and the ink so pale, and the writing so small, I 
could scarcely sec it if it were English.” 

As he said, the ink was pale, and it was a frightfully 
small and cramped handwriting. ‘The letter was dated 
Rouen, and was signed curtly, ‘‘ Van Rheyn,” French 
fashion, without the writer’s Christian name. Monsieur 
Van Rheyn wrote to say that he was about to consign his 
son, Charles Aberleigh Van Rheyn, to Dr. Frest’s care, 








tottered betweena couple of the brethern. ‘‘ Advance! 
As thou art accused of a heinous crime, and testimony 





and that he would arrive quickly after the letter, having 
already departed on his journey under the charge of a 
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“ gentilhomme Anglais.” It added that the son would 
bring credentials wit) him ; that he spoke some English, 


and was partly of English descent, through his mother, 
the late Madame Van Rheyn, ee Aberleigh. 

“Rather a summary way of consigning a pupil to my 
charge,” remarked Dr. Frost. “ Aberleigh ?—Aber- 


leigh; She must have been one of the Aberleighs of 


Upton. Perbaps Hall knows ?”’ 

‘¢There’s none of the Aberleighs left now to know, 
Sir,” said Hall, when questioned. “There never was 
but two—after the old mother died: Miss Aberleigh 
and Miss Emma Aberleigh. Good fortunes the young 
ladies had, Sir, and both of them, I Remember, married 
on the same day. Miss Aberleigh to Capt. Scott, and 
Mi-s Emma toa French gentleman, Mosseer Vou Rheyn.” 

“I should think, by the name, he was Dutch—or 
Flemish ; not French,” remarked the Doctor. 

“ Anyway, sir, he was said to be French,” remarked 
Hall, “A dark, sallow gentleman who wore a braided 
coat The young ladies never came back to their home 
- after the wedding day, and the plase was sold. Capt. 
Scott sailed with his wife for India, and Mosseer Von 
Rheyn took Miss Emma off to his house in France. 
Not long ago, I heard it said that poor Miss Emma was 
dead—Mrs. Von Rheyn, this is. A nice quiet girl she 
was.” 

“ Then I conclude tLe new pupil, advised to me, must 
be the sonof Mr. Van Rheyn and Miss Emma Aber- 
leigh,” remarked the Doctor. ‘ You must help to 
make things pleasant for him, Johnny ; it will be a 
change at first from his own home and couutry. Do 
you remember that uther French boy we had here ?” 

Idid. And the remembrance made me laugh. He 
used to lument every day that he had nota plate of 
soup 'o dine off, and say the meat was tough. 

Strolling out at the front gate in the course of the 
morning. I caught sight of the first boy. He was 
walking up from the Plow and Harrow Inn, with a large 
trunk behind him. And of all qeeer figures that boy 
looked the queerest. His trowsers and vest were nan- 
keen ; his coat was a kind of open blouse, and flew out 
behind him like a big round tail ; the hat he wore was a 
great big tall chimney-pot with a wide brim. Off went 
the hat, with a bow anda flourish of the arm, as he 
reached me and the gites. 

“JT ask your pardon, sir. ‘This is, I believe, the pen- 
sion of Mister the Doctor Frost ?” 

The French sccent, the French manners, the French 
turn of the words told me who it was. For a minute or 
two I really could not answer for staring at him. He 
seemed to have arrived with a shaved hea}, as if just 
out of jail or of brain fever. Really and truly it was the 
most remarkable figure ever seen out of a picture. 1 
could not guess his age exactly—something perhaps 
between twelve and fourteen. Jle was slender and up- 
right, and, to all appearances, strong. 

“I think you must ke Charles Van Rheyn,” I said 
then, holding out my hand to welcome him, “ Dr. Frost 

expecting you.” 

. 4 he pet his band into mine, such a glad brightness 
come into his rather large and honest gray eyes that I 
liked him from that hour, in spite of the clothes and the 
freckled face and the shorn head. He had crossed from 
Folkestone on the night boat, and the gentleman, who 
was his escort to London, had there put him into the 
proper train to come on to his destination. 

Dr. Frost was at the window, and came to the door. 
Von Kheyn stood still when within a yard of him, took 
his hat off with the most respectful air, and bowed his 
head down to the ground. He had evidently been 
brought up with a reverence for Pastors and masters. 
The Doctor shook hands ; and Van Rheyn gave him a 
large, square letter sealed with two flaming red seals 
and a coat of arms. It contained a dratt for a good sum 
of money in advance of the first three months’ payment, 
and some pages of closely-written matter in the crabbed 
band of Monsieur Van Raeyn. 

“ Are you a Protestant or a Roman Catholic?” ques: 
tioned Dr. Frost. 


*T am a Protestant, sir; the same as my mother was. 


‘We attended the Eglise of Monsieur le Pastor Mons, of 


the Culte Evangelique.” 


“This young gentleman is the sonof the Miss Emma 
Aberleigh you once knew, Hall,” spoke the Doctor to 
ber, with a view, no doubt, to put her on good terms 


with the new pupil 
“ Yes, sir,” she answered. 
about the eyes.” : 
“She must have had very nice eyes,” I put in. 


“And so she had,’ said Van Rheyn, looking at me| walking along the street toward home afterward, mamma 
I wish you| talking to me about the sermon, which had been a very 


gratefully. “Thank you for saying it, 
could have known her !” 


“He favors his mamma} 


ing his home and family, the mention of one item leading 
to another. 

His baptismal name in full, he said, was Charles Jean 
Aberleigh; his father’s was Jean Marie. Their home 
was a ¢ves jolt chateau close to Rouen; in five minutes 
you could walk thither. It was all much changed since 
his mother died (he seemed to have loved her with a fer- 
vent love and to revere her memory;) the last thing he 
did on coming away for England was to take some flow- 
ers to her grave. It was th ught in Rouen that his fa- 


the Demoiselles De Tocqueville, whom hjs Aunt Clari- 
belle did not like. His Aunt Claribelle, his father’s sis- 
ter, had come to live at the chateau when his mother 
died; but if that Theresine De Tocqueville came iito the 
house she would quit it. The Demoiselles De ‘locque- 
ville had hardly any dot—which would be much against 
the marriage, Aunt Claribelle thought, and bad for bis 
father, because when he (Charles) should be the age of 
twenty-one, ali the money came to him Ithad been his 
mother’s and was so settled; and his father’s property 
was but very small. Of course, he should wish his fa- 
ther ro keep always as much as he please, but Aunt 
Claribelle said the English Trustees would be sure not 
to allow that. His mother had wished bim t» finish his 
education in England, and to go to one of the two col- 
leges to which English gentlemen went. 

* Halloa, here comes old Fontaine!” I interrupted at 
this juncture, happening to see him from the window. 
Van Rheyn looked up fromhis shirts, which we weré 
counting. He seemed to have the tidiest way in the 
world. “You can talk away with him in your native 
tongue as much as you will, Van Rheyn.” 

“But I have come here to speak the English tongue, 
not the French,” debated he, looking at me seriously 
“ My father wishes me to speak and read it without auy 
stgange acvent; and I wish it also.” 

* You speak it very well already.” 

* But you can te!l that itis not my native tongue—that 
I am a foreigner.” 

“Of course What are you to be, Vao Rheyn ?” 

“T need 1 ot be anything. I have enough fortune to be 
a rentier—I don’t know what you call that in English; it 
means a gentleman who lives on his money. But I wish, 
myself to be an English priest.” 

“ An English pricst! Do you mean a parson ?” 


lish tongue perfectly. My mother used to talk to me 
about the priests in her own land—” 

* Parsons, Van Rheyn.” 

“IT beg your pardon; I forget. And I fear [ have 
much caught up the French names for things since my 
mother died. It was neither priest nor parson she used 
to call the English ministers.” 

*- Clergymen, perhaps ?” 

“That was it. She said the clergymen were all good 
men, and she should like me to be one clergyman. In 
winter, when it was cold and she had some fire in her 
chamber, | used to sit up there with her, after coming 
home from c/asse, and we talked together our two selves. 
I should have much money, she said, when I grew to be 
a man, and could lead an idle life. But she would not 
like that she wanted me to be a good wan, and to go to 
Heaven when I died, where she would be; and she 
thought if I were a clergyman I should have serious 
thoughts always. So I wish to be one clergyman.” 

He said all this with the greatest simplicity and com- 
posure, just as he might have spoken of going for a ride. 
Indeed, he seemed to be of a thoroughly simple, straight- 
forward nature. 

“It might involve your living over here, Van Rheyn, 
onco you were in orders.” 

“Yes, 1 know. Papa would not mind. England was 
mamma’s country, and she loved it. There was more 
peace in England than in France, she thought.” 

.“T say, she must have been a good mother, Van 
Rheyn.” 





} 





sorrow.” 


“ What did she die of ?” 





she was dead at night. 





** What office ?” 


“ Oh pardon—I forget I am speaking English. I mean 


\tochurch. Monsieur Mons had preached; and we were 


j|holy one, when we met the Aunt Claribelle, who ha‘ 


“ And might I ask, sir, what has become of the other | come into the town for High Mass at St. Quen. Mamma 


Miss Aberleigh ?” asked Hall of Van Rheyn. 


“The 


asked her to come home and dine with us, and she said 


| 


ther was going to make a second marriage with one of 


“Yes, I mean that. So you see I must learn the Eng- | 


In a moment his gray eyes were shining at me through 


a mist of tears. 
“Oh, she was so good, so good! You can never 
know. If she had lived I should never have bad 


“Ab, I cannot tell. She was well in the morning, ard 
Not that she was strong ever. 
It was one Dimanche. We had been to the office, sheand 
I—” 


| people, mad with fright, tumbling over one another in ef- 
fort to getaway. Later we heard that these horses, 
frightened by something. had broken out of a hotel _post- 
yard. Well, mamma gave just a ery of fear, and held 
my hand tighter as we set off to run with the rest, the 
horses stamping wildly after us. But tbe people pushed 
between us and I Jost her. She was a thome before me, 
and was sitting on the side of the fountain, inside the 
chateau entrance gate, her faceall white and blue, as she 
clung to the nearest lion with both hands. I had never 
seen her look so. “Come in, mamma,” [ said,“and take a 
little glass of cordial; but she could not answer me, and 
did not stir. I called one of the servants, and by and 
by she got a little breath again, and went into the house 
leaving upcn both of us, and so up to her chamber. Quite 
immediately papa came home; he always went in town 
|to his club on the Sunday mornings, and he ran for Mon- 
sicur Petit, the medecin—the doctor. By 7 o’elock in 
the eveping mamma was dead.” 

* Oh dear! What was the cause ?” 

“ Papa did not tell me. He and Monsieur Petit talk 
ed about the heart. They said it was feeble. “Oh, 
how we cried, papa and I! He cried for many days. I 
hupe he will not bring home Theresine de Tocqueville !” 

The diuner-bell rang out, and we went down. Dr. 
Frost was putting up the letter, which old Fon'aine had 
been translating to him. It was full of directions 
about Van Rheyn’s health. What he was to do, and 
what not to do. M mseiur Van Rheyn said his son was 
hot strong; he was not to be allowed to do the gymnas- 
ties, or the “loxing,” or to play at rough games, or 
take violent exercise of any kind; and a small glacs of 
milk was to be given him at night when he went to bed. 
If the clothes sent over with him were not suitable to 
the school, or in accordance with the English mode, Dr. 
Frost was prayed to be at the trouble of procuring him 
new ones, He was to be brought well on in all the 
studies necessary to constitute the “ geutlehomme,” and 
especially in the speaking and reading of English. 

Dr. Frost directed his spectacles to Charles Van 
Rheyn, examining bim from op to toe. The round, 
red, treckled face, and the strongly-built frame appeared 
to give nothing but indications of robust health. The 
Doctor questioned bin in what way he was not strong— 
whether he was subject to a cough, or to want of appe- 
tite, and other such items. But Van Rheyn seemed to 
know nothing about it, and said he had always been 
quite well. 

“The father fears we should make him into a mus- 
cular Englishman, hence these restrictions,” thought 
Dr. Frost. 

In the afternoon the fellows began to come in thick 
and threefuld. To describe the amazement when they 
saw Van Rheyn is quite beyond me. It seemed that 
they never meant to leave off staring. Some of them 
gave him a little chaff, even that first night. Van 
Kheyn was very shy and silent. Though entirely at 
his ease with me alone, the numbers seemed to daunt 
him ; to strike him and his courage into himself. 

On the whole, Van Rheyn was not liked. Once let 
a school set itself against a new fellow at first--aod 
Van Rhbeyn’s queer appearance had done that much for 
him—it takes a long while to hring matters round—if 
they ever are brought round. When his hair began to 
sprout, it looked exactly like pig’s bristles. And that 
was the first nickname he got: Bristles. The Doctor 
had soon changed his style of coat, and he wore jackets 
as we did. 

Charles Van Rheyn did not seem inclined to grow so 
eiable. Shy and silent as he had shown himself to them 
that first evening, so he remained. True,he got no en- 
couragement to be otherwise. The boys threw ridicule 
on him continually, making him an almost perpetual 
butt. Any mistake in the pronunciation of an English 
word—Van Rheyn never made a mistake as to its mean- 
ing—they hissed and groaned and shouted at. I shall 
never forget one. Being asked when that Indian lot 
intended to arrive, (meaning the Scotts,) and whether 
they would make the voyage in a palanquin, (for the 
boys plied him with ridiculous questions purposely,) he 
answered, “ Not in a palanquin, but in a sheep ”—mean- 
ing ship. the uproar at that was so vast, that some of 
the masters looked in to know what was up. 

Van Rheyn, too, was next door to helpless. He did 
not climb, or kick, or even run. Had never been used 
to do it, be said. ‘“ What had he been used to do then,” 
he was asked one day. Oh, he had sat out in the gare 
den with his mother; and since her death, with Aunt 
Claribelle; and gone for an airing in the carriage three 
times a week. Was hea girl? roared the boys. Did 
he rew patchwork? Not now; he had left off sewing 
when he was nine, answered Van Rheyn, innocently, 
unconscious of the storm of mockery the avowal would in- 
voke. ‘* Pray, were you born a young lady ?—or did they 














change vou at nurse?” saouted Jessup, who would have 


young lady who went off to Injia with her husband on her 
wedding day.” ; 

“ You would say my Aunt Margaret? She is well. 
She and the Major and the children will make the voy- 
rge to Europe next year.’ : 

Van Rheyn said he sben!d like to unpack his box, and 
We went up stairs togethér. Growing confidential over 
the unpacking, he gave r.c scraps of information touch 


yes, but she must first go to say don jour to ola Madame \kept the ball rolling till midnight. ‘ I say, you fellows, 
Soubitez. As she parted with us there was suddenly a|he has come to the wrong school: we don’t tke in girls, 
great outery. It was fete at Rouen that Sunday. Some|we don’t. Let me introduce one to you—Miss Char- 
bands of music were to play on the estrade in the public|lotte.” And so poor Charley Van Rheyn got that nick- 
garden, competing fora prize, consequently the streets |name as well as the other: Miss Charlotte. 

were crowded. We looked back at the noise, andsaw| Latin was a stumbling-block. Van Rheyn had 
many horses, without riders, galloping along towards us;|learned it according to French rules and French pro- 
men, cunning after them, shouting and calling, and the |nunciation, and he could not readily get into the Eng- 
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lish mode. “It was bad enough to have to teach a! 
stupid boy Latin,” grumbled the under Latin master, | 
(under Dr. Frost,) “ buc worse to have to un-teach him.” 
Van Rheyn was not stupid, however; if he seemed so, 
it was because his new life was so strange to him. 

One day the boys dared him to a game at leap-frog. 
Some of them were at it in the yard, and Van Rheyn 
stood by, luoking on. ‘“ Why don’t you go in for it?” 
suddenly asked Parker, giving him a push. “ There is 
to be a round or two at boxing this evening, why don’t 
you goin for that?” “They never would let me do 
these rough things,” replied Van Rheyn, who invariably 
answered all the chaffing civilly and patiently. ‘* Who 
wouldn't? Who’s they?” “My mother and my aun 
Claribelle. Also, when I was starting to come hvre, 
my father said to me I was not to exert myself.” “All 
right, Miss Charlotte ; but why on earth did not the re- 
spectable old gentleman send you over in petticoats ? 
Never was suchathing heard of, you know, as for a 

irl to wear acoat and pantaloons. It’s not decent, 
Nfiss Charlotte; it’s not mudest.” ‘“ Why do you say 
all this to me tor ever! Iam nota girl,” said poor Van 
Rheyn. “N? don’t tell fibs. If you are not a girl 
you'd go in fur our games. Come! Leap-frog’s es 
pecially edifying, I assure you: expinds the miud. 

Won’t you try it?” 
i Well, the upshot was, that they dared him to try it. 
A dozen or so set on him like so many wolves. 
What with thac, and what with their stinging ridicule, 
poor Van Rheyn was goaded out of his obedience to 
home orders, and did try it. After a few tumbles, he 
went over very tolerably, and did not dislike it at all. 
“Tf I can only learn to do as the rest of you do, per- 
haps they will let we alone,” he said to me that same 
night, a kind of hopeful eagerness in his bright gray 


eyes. 

"a gradually he did learn to go in for the most of 
the games; running, leaping and climbing. One thing 
he absolutely refused—wrestling. ‘“ Why should gen 
tlemen, who are to be gentlemen all their lives, fight 
each other ?” he asked; “ they would not have to fight 
as men; it was not kind; it was unpleasant; it was 
hard.” The boys were hard on him for saying it, mock 
ing him frightfully ; but they could no* shake him there. 
He was of right blue blood; never caving in before 
them, as Bill Whitney expressed it one day; he only 
Was quiet and endured. 

Woether the native Rouen air is favorable to freckles, 
I din’t know ; but those on Van Rheyn’s face gradually 
disappeared over here. The complexion lost its red 
ness also, becoming fresh and fair, with a brightish color 
on the cheeks. ‘he hair, getting longer, turned out to 
be of a smooth brown ; altugether he was good-loooking. 

“T say, Johnny, do you know that Van Rheyn’s ill ?” 

The words came from William Whitney. He whis- 
pered them in my ear as we stood up for prayers before 
breakfast. The school had opened about a month then. 

“ What’s the matter with him ?” 

{ ‘Don’t know,” answered Bill. “ He is stayingin bed.” 

Cribbing some minutes from breakfast, 1 went up 
to his room, Van Rheyn looked pale as he lay, and 
said he had been sick. Hall declared it was nothing 
but a sick headache, and Van Rheyn thought he might 
be right. 

“Yes, the migraine,” he assented. 
before.” 

“ Well, look here, Charley,” I said, after thinking a 
minute: ‘if I were you l’d not say as much to any of 
them. Let them suppose that you are regularly ill. 
You'll never hear the last of it if they know you lie in 
bed fur only a headache.” 

“ But Leannot get up,” he answered; ‘‘ my head is in 
much pain. And I have the fever. Feel my hand.” 

The hand he put out was burning hot. But that went 
with sick headaches sometimes. 

I: turned out to be nothing worse, for he was well 
on the morrow; and I need not have mentioned it at 
all, but for alittle matter that arose out of the day’s 
illness. Going up again to see him after school in the 
afternoon, I found Hall standing over the bed with a 
cup of tea, aud a most severe,not to say horror-strack, 
expression of countenance, as she gazed down on him, 
staring at something with all her eyes. Van Rheyn 
was asleep, and looked better; his face flushed and 
moist, his brown hair, still uncommonly short, com- 
pared with ours, pushed back. He lay with his hands 
outside the bed, as if the clothes were heavy—the 
weather was fiery hot—and one of them was clasping 
something that hung round his neck by a narrow blue 
ribbon, and seemed to have been pulled by him out 
of the opening in his night-shirt. Hall’s quick eyes 
had detected what it was—a very small cross (hardly 
two inches long,) on which was carved a figure of the 
Saviour, all in gold. 

Now, Hall had doubtless many virtues. One of 
them was docking us boys of our due allowance of 
sugar. But she had also many prejudices. And of 
all her prejudices none was stonger than her abhor- 
rence of idols, as exemplified in carved images and 
Chinese gods, 

“ Do you see that, Master Ludlow?” she whispered 
to me,pvinting her finger straight at the little cross of 
gold, “It’s no better than a relic of paganism ” 


“T have had it 


Stooping down, she gently drew the cross out of 
Van Rheyn’s hot, clasped hand, and let it lie on the 
sheet. A beautiful little cross it was; the face of the 
Saviour; an exquisite face in its expression of suffer- 
ing and patient humility; one that you might have 
gazed upon and been the better for. How they could 
have so perfectly carved a thing so small, I did not 
know. 

“‘ He must be one of them worshipping Romanics,” 
said Hall, snaiching her fingers from th: cross as if 
she thought it would give her the ague. “Or a else 
apagan! And ke goes every week and says his com- 
school. I wonder wnat the Doctor——” 

Hall cut short her complaints. Van Bheyn had 
suddenly opened his eyes and was looking up at us. 





pain has mostly departed.” 


cross. 
look. 


with perfect ease and unconcern. “Is it not beautiful 2 
“ Very,” I said, stooping over it. 


Van Rheyn. 
« Am | —. 


f laughter, 
“ But no. 

like my mother.” 

as that ?” returned Hall. 


“This?” Oh, it is nothing; it is not an idol. 
does me good.” 


I 


the flannel waistcoat. 
come to next !”’ 


“What harm does it do me, this? It was my poo 
Aunt Annette’s. The last time we went to Aun 


she put the cross into my hand, and bade me keep i 
for her sake.” 

“[ tell you, Master Van Rheyn, it’s just a brazer 
image,” persisted Hall. 
“It is a keepsake,” dissented Van Rheyn. “ I show 


poor Tante Annette. 


sacrifice.” 
“ But to wear it again’ your skin!” went on Hall 
not giving in. 
images was not in her nature. 


of poor misdeluded people putting horse-hair next ’em 
And fine torment it must be!” 
“I have worn it since mamma died,” quietly an 


Hall’s zeal. 


shell-box then, bought me the blue ribbon,” 
“Well, it’s a horrid heathenish thing to do, Maste 


leigh would ever have given countenance to it. Least 


Rheyn slipped the cross ovt of view within his night 
shirt. “WI 

off there, heaven alone knows. 
drink this tea, sir, or be you not 
Van Rheyn drank the tea, aud thanked her grate 


9” 


of his nice gray eyes. 


mandments in class, a-standing up afore all the 


“I tind myself better,” he said, with a smile. “ ‘The 


“We wasn’t thinking of pain and headaches, Master 
Van Rheyn, but of this,” said Hall resentfully, taking 
the spoon out of the saucer and pointing it to the gold 
Van Rheyn raised his head from the pillow to 


“Oh, it is my little cross,” he said, holding it out to 
our view as far as the ribbon allowed, and speaking 


* Be you of the Romanic sex ?” demanded Hall of 


What isit Mistress Hall would ask ?” 
he broke off to question me, in the midst of my burst 


“She asks if you area Roman Catholic, Van Rheyn.” 
Why you think that ?” he added to her. 
“* My father isa Roman Catholic; I am Protestant, 


“ Then why on earth, sir, do you wear such a idol 


“ Good !” fiercely repeated Hall. “Does you good 
to wear a brazen image next the skin !—right under 
I wonder what the school will 


“Why should I not wear it?” said Van Rheyn. 


Claribelle’s to see her,when the hope of her was gone, 


ed it to Monsieur Mons one day when he was calling 
on mamma, and told him it was the gift to me of the 
Monsieur Mons thought it very 
pretty, and said it would remind me of the great 


Giving in on tae matter of graven 
Or on any matter, as 
far as that went, that concerned us boys. * I've heard 


swered Van Rheyn, who seemed not to understand 
“She kept it for me always in her little 
shell-box that had the silver crest on it; but when she 
died, I said I would put the cross round my neck, for 
fear of losing it; and Aunt Claribelle, who took the 


Van Rheyn, and I don’t believe Miss Emma Aber- 


ways afore she lived amid them foreign Frenchfulks,” 
added Hall, virtually dropping the contest, as Van 


at she might have come to after she went 


Be you a going to 


fully for bringing it, the gratitude shining as well out 
Hall took back the cup and 


everlasting big pussy cat you are, Miss Charlotte ! I’ve 
heard before that pussies don’t like to wet their feet.” 
“Our doctor at Rouen used to say I must not 
plunge into cold water,” said poor Van Rheyn, nearl 
driven wild. “ The shock would not be good for me.” 
“Tsay, who'll write off to Evesham for a pair of 
water-proofs to put over hisshoes? Just give us the 
measure of your foot, Miss’ Charlotte.” 

“Oh, bother! Shut him up in a feather bed !” 
“Why, the water’s not cold, you donkey!” cried 
out Bill Whitney, who had just leaped in. “It’s as 
warm as new milk. What on earth will you be fit 
for, Bristles? You'll never make a man.” 

“Make aman! What are you thinking of, Whit- 
ney? Miss Charlotte has no ambition that way. 
Girls prefer to grow up into young ladies, not into 
men.” 

“Ts it truly warm?” asked Van Rheyn, looking at 
the river irresolutely, and thinking that if he went 
inthe mockery might cease. 

I looked up at him from the water. 
Van Rheyn. Quite warm.” 

He knew he might trust me, and began slowly to 
undress. We had continued to be the best of com- 
rades, and I never went in for teasing him as the rest 
did; rather shielded him when I could, and took hig 
art. 

By the time he was ready to go in—for he did 
nothing nimbly, and the undressing made no excep- 
tion—some of us were ready to come out. One of 
Dr. Frost’s rules in regard to bathing was stringent— 
that no boy shonld remain in the water more than 
three minutes at the very extent. He held that @ 

reat deal of harm was done by prolonged bathing. 

Yan Rheyn plunged in—and liked it. 

“Tt was warm and pleasant,” he exclaimed, “This 
cannot hurt me” 

“Hurt you, you great baby !” shouted Parker. 

Van Rheyn had put his clothes in the tidiest man- 
ner upon the grass—not like ours, which were flung 
down anyway; waistcoats here, stockings yonder, His 
things were laid smoothly one upon another in the 
order he took them off—the jacket first, the flannel 
waistcoat uppermost. Though I dare say I shonld 
not have noticed this but for a shout from Jessup. 

“Halloa! What's that ?” 

Those of us who were out, and in the several stages 
of drying or dressing, turned round at the words. Jessup, 
t| bettoning bis braces, was standing by Van Rheyn’s heap, 
lookifg down at it. On the top of the flannel singlet lay 
1| the gold cross wit) the blue ribbon. 

“What on earth zs it?” cried Jessup, picking it up; 
-{and at the moment Van Rheyn, finding all the rest out 
of the water, came out himself. “Is it a charm?” 
“It is mine—it is my gold cross,” spoke Van Rheyn, 
catching up one of the wet towels to rub himself with, 
The bath this evening had been impromptu, and we had 
but two towels between us, that Parkerand Whitney had 
brought. In point of fact, it nad been against rules also, 
for we were not expected to go into the river without the 
presence of a master. But just at this bend it was pers 
fectly safe. Jessup passed the blue rib:on round his 
.|neck, letting the cross hang behind. This done, be turn: 
ed himself about for general inspection, and the Loys 
-\crowded round to lvok. 

“ What do you say it is, Brisiles ?” 
“My gold cross.” 

“ You don’t mean to tell us to our faces that you wear 
it?” 

“T wear it always,” freely answered Van Rheyn. 
Jessup took it off bis neck, and the boys passed it 
from one to another. ‘They did not ridicule the cross— 
L think the emblem on it prevented that—but they ridi- 
.jculed Van Rhcyn. 
“A friend of mine went over to the tar-and feather 
islands,” Vaid Millichip, executing an aggravating war 
.|dance round and about Charley. ‘He found the natives 
sporting no end of charms and amulets—nearly all the 
attire they did sport—rings in the nose and chains in 
the cars. What relation are those natives to you, Miss 
.| Charlotte ?” 

* Don’t injure it, please,” pleaded Van Rheyn. 
“We've got an ancient nurse at home that carries the 
tip of acalt’s tongue in her pocket for luck,” shrieked 












































“Tt is, indeed 
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tucked him in again, telling him to get a bit more 
sleep and he would be all right in the morning. With 
all ber prejudices and sourness, she was as good as 
gold when any of us were ‘Il. 


out Thorne. 


a lark! Bristles thinks he’d better not try the water !”| pray ?” 


« And I’ve heard—TI bave heard, Bristles 
—that any fellow who arms himself with a pen’orth of 
blue-stone from the druggist’s, couldn’t have the yellow 


“Not bathe! Not bathe? I say, you fellows, here’s jaundice if he tried. What might you wear this for, 







It was a terribly hot evening, close upon sunset 
Findin 
pleasant not to be plunged into. The rule of Dr 
against his inclination. 
who had availed himself of the exception. 
Parker who spoke: we were all undressing quickly. 


bathe.” 


was the patient answer. 
there.” 
* Afraid of cold water! Well, I never! 








ourselves, some half dozen of us, near the 
river, Van Itheyn being one, the water looked too 


Frost’s was that no boy should be compelled to bathe 
Van Rheyn was the only one 
It was 


“ What’s your objection, Miss Charlotte? Girls 


“They never let me go into cold water at home,” drowned. Bristles thinks as long as he wears this he’ 
“We take warm baths |not come to be banged.’ 


What an 











‘*My aunt Annette gave it to me as a present when 
she was dying,” answered poor belpless Charley; who 
had never the smallest notion of taking the chaff other- 
wise than seriously, or cf giving chaff back again He 
had dressed himself to his trousers and shirt, and stood 
with his hand stretched out, waiting for his cross. 
“To the Worcester Journal, one day last June, I read 
an advertisement as big asa house, offering a child's caul 
tor sale,” cried Snepp. ‘Any gentleman or lady buy- 
ing that caul and taking it to the sea, could never be 


“ How’s your grandmother, Miss Charlotte ?” 
(To be concluded im our next.) 
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The Battle ot Inkerman. 





MR, KINGLAKE’S SKETCH OF THE BATTLE. 





Mr. A. W. Kinglake’s long-expected story of that ever-mem- 
orable fight at Inkerman, when in the thick mist of a November 
morning 17,000 or 18,00 French and English troops beat back 
upwards of 71, 00 **Sons of the Czar,” is at length published. 
The book, which contains 513 pages, deals only with the two 
battles of Inkerman, the tirst being that in which Sir De Lacy 
Evans deteated with 2,600 men three times that oumber of Kus- 
sians on the 26th of October, 18 6. Nolessthan 440 pages does 
Mr. Kinglake devote to the one great day which we call Inker- 
man, and we cannot even pretend to follow in anything like ade- 
quate detail the story of that long day's struggle. The author 
divides the day into seven periods, the first being from 5:45 to 
7:30. the second frem 7:30 to 8:30 the third from 8:30 to 9515, 
the fourth from 9:15 to 10, the fitth from /|0 to 11, the sixth from 
I1 to 1, and the seventh from 1 till 8, by which time the Rus- 
sians bad eecured their retreat, thanks to General Canrobe:t's 
refusal to press the retiring cclamus. Mr. Kingslake saves us 
the trouble of summarizing the points of the fight by giving us 
himseif a succint narration of the leading features of the day. 
He says : 

* The outlines of tbe fight, like those of Mount Inkerman it- 
self, are indented and jagged, but well marked. First period . 
Coming up frem the west under Soimonoff, and from the East 
under Pauloff, 40.0 0 »ssuilauts moved forward under so thick a 
cover or darkness and mist, that by no greater effort than that of 
driving in an outlymmg p.cket, General Soimonoff was able to 
plant on Shell Hilla powertcl battery, sapported by heavy bodies 
ot foot. From the commanding position thus rapidly scaled,and 
now guarded by sixteen buita.ions, twenty other battalions, 
with a strength of tully 15,000 men, were thrown forsard to at- 
tack Gemeral Pennefather along his whole front, while a force, 
called the * under road’ column, moved up unobstructed by the 
road of the Careenage Ravine in order to turn bis left flank. On 
his right for some time the enemy triumphed. He seized three 
ef our guns, he drove from the tield a bewildered body of nearly 
400 foot, aud meanwhile with the ‘under road’ culuma be suc- 
cessefally turned the position coming up by the well-way at last 
to within a stove’s throw of Pennelather’s tents. There, how— 
ever, a | changed, and the mist which bad thus far protected the 
enemy began to favor our people, by tuking from the many 
their power of rmghtly wielding big numbers and trom tke tew 
their sense ot weagness. It resulted that—with the aid of some 
batteries —3,3 0 of our infantry, under Penne.ather and Buller, 
found means to defeat with great slaughter, and even to expunze 
from the battle-field the whole of the 15,: 00 men who had as- 
sailed their troot, and, moreover, proved able to rout the * under 
road’ column, at a moment when it was driving into the very 
camp of the Secend Division, The number of Ruesian officers 
struck down was appellingly great, and General Soimonoff him- 
selt tell mortally wounded. Second period: General Dannen- 
berg, now coming a ssumed the command, and began to act 
with fresh troops. By attacking uot orly the front of the Eng- 
lish position, but also the valueless ledge sur ted by the 
sand-bag buttery, he challenged bis adversaries to meet bim in 
two separate combats, and our soldiers believing--thongh 
wrongly— tbat the dismantled work mast be a part of the Kng- 
lish defenses, fusteped on it, with so eager a hold that Lord Rag- 
lan. in the midst of close fighing, could not even attempt to 
withdraw them. The mistake long continued to work its bane- 
ful effects, and the cou batant part of Ibe. English force, now 
augmented by the accession of fresh troops, divided itself into 
unconnested assemblages, with a uangerous gap between them. 
Io one of the two simultaneous fights taos provoked—that is the 
one in tront of the Home Ridge—Geveral Pennefather, with very 
scant means proved able to hurl back every onset; while in the 
fight for the saud-bag battery, after long and obstina e struggles 
our people drove duwn the whole wualtitude which had swarmed 
on the ledge of the Kitspur ; bat then, haplessly, they went on 
to do more, achieving what I have called a false victory over the 
left wing of the Russian army. Excepting only a few score of 
men, with ditticulty restrained from pursuit, they all of them 

ured down the steeps, attacking and charging the enemy, 

6 dispersed in the copsewood, and in this way annulled 
for @ time their power of rendering tresh services. The Russian 
troops, it was suddenly found, had moved up nnopposed 
through the gap, and the few score ot English still remaining on 
the heights then d to be entirely cut off, yet proved able to 
fight their way hume. For some time the two French battalions 








which had came up would take no part in the fight, but one of| « 


then—the Sixth of the Line—moved forward at length with good 
will against the tlank of the Russian force, then advancing along 
the fore ridge. ‘The enemy, thus threatened, fell back, and the 
Fiench battalion victoriously made good its advance to ground 
on the west of the Kitspur. ‘I'bus the efforts the enemy made iv 
the cousse of this seeond period resulted after all in discomfiture; 
but, by the continued necessity for guarding our left, by Penne- 
father 6 still ardent propensity to tight out in front of his heights, 
and now finally by tbe losses and the dispeasions sustained on 
the Kitspu , the number of English foot soldiers that could be 
mustered or the immediate deten-e of the Home Ridge was 
brought down to diminutive proportions. Third period: That 
immediate defense of their position, for which our people 
were so ill provided, became the very problem in hand. 
The enewy, concentrating his efforts on one settled purpose, 
delivered a weignty attack upon the Home Ridge, now almost 
denuded of English infantry, but guarded by the Seventh Leger, 
@ battalion nine hundred strong. His advanced troops broke 
Over the crest, obtained some signal advantage over both the Eng- 
lish end Fiench,and then, upon being better confronted, began to 
fall back; but the bulk of the assailing masses bad not cvased to 
-advance all this while,and were seen ascending the ridge. Then 
with the Seventh Leger, with a little band of zouaves, and with 
atew of ourown people whom he could gather around him 
General Pennefather, after a single stuggie, which bung tor 
some minutes in doubt,found means te defeat the great colamns 
thus attacking his centre, and the collateral forees brought up 
_ On the right and on tue left, being almost simultaneously over- 
thrown by other portions of our infantry, and in part also, too, 
by our guns, the whole :nultitade of the troops which bad under- 
tasen this onslaught was triumphantly swept back into the 
Quarry Ravine. bourth period: The allies having no troops 
in baud with which to press their advantage, the enemy very 
soon rallied, and with some vigor turned on his pursuers. The 
French Sixth of the Line bad been already driven back from our 
right front and our p ople engaged at the centre were more or 
less losing ground, when the accession of the two 18-pounders 
ordered up by tord Raglan pot an end all at once to the ascend- 
ency of the Kussians in the artillery arm, and began to tear open 
that strongbold on the orast of Suell till, which bad hitherto 
furnished the besis tur all their successive attacks, When, in 
this condition of things, General Bosquet approached with tresh 
troops, there seemed to be ground for believing that the end of 
the fight must be near, Filth period; When Bosquet’s ucced- 








| ing reinforcements had brought up his infantry on Mount Inker- 
| man to a strength of 3,500, he was induced to advance with a 

great part of hi. force to the false position of the Inkerman Tusk. 
| Upon the approach of the Russian column moving up to ground 
on his left, where he fancied tbe English stood posted, be was 
forced to retreat in great haste with the loss of a gun; and some 
Russian battalions appearing in another direction, it was only 
by a swift spring to the rear that his troops drawn up on the 
Tusk proved able to make good their escape. The 1,500 French 
troops disposed on Bosquet's left rear fell back bebind the Home 
Ridge, and the cavalry, which Canrobert brought up to cover 
the retreat, being driven from the field by some shells, all this 
accession of adverse columns seemed threatening to ead in dis- 
aster. The French troop: became disconcerted, and the allies 
were frem this cause in je pardy. Their weakness, however, 
was mas‘ ed by the vigor of the English def , maintained all 
this while at the barrier,us well as by the migat of two 18-pound- 
ers; and General D berg not seizing his opportunity the 
despondency of the French passed away. Upon the acces- 








Snails and Snail-Eating. 





The snail's lease of life should be a long one, if that may be 
mersured by its powers of endurance. A lady collected a nua" 


\ber of prettily marked ones, and thought to kill them by a 


couple of boiling water baths. The next morning she found the 
obstinate creatures crawling about the summer-house in which 
she had left them, scme of the more hungry one feeding upon 
the paste intended for cementing them tog ther. The tender- 
hearted shell artist cried at the sight, and determined to have 
nothing more to do with snail-boiling, In 17/4, the members of 
the Royal Society could not be brought to believe an Irish col- 
lector, who averred that @rtain white snails that had been con- 
fined in his cabinet for at least fifteen years, came out of their 
shells upon his son putting them in warm water; but the possi- 
bility of the thing wa proved in 1850, when, after four years. 
in the British Museum, an Egyptian desert snail 





sion of yet further reinforcements, General Bosquet r d the 
offensive, and with two of bis battalions he not only defeated 
that agile Scblinghinsk regiment, which had once more climbed 
up the Kitspur, but drove it down over the aqueduct and out 
of the Inkerman battlefield. He also withdcew both the Seventh 
Leger and the Sixth of the Line from their shelter behind the 
Home Ridge, and again sent them forward, but they moved by 
the course of the post road, and there had the English in front 
of them. ‘Then the share of the French infantry in this Inker- 
man conflict was uuaccountably brought to a close, Sixth 
period: While still minded to hold fast their respective positions 
on Mount Inkerman, both the Russians and the French now 
abandoned ihe offensive, but our pecple, still disputing the vic- 
tory which Canrobert would thus coucede to his adversaries, 
maintained the fight two hours longer without the aid of French 
infantry, passed gradually from their old attitude of aggressive 
defence to one of decisive attack, and at length by the united 
power of Lord Raglun’s two 18-pounders and a small daring 
band ot foot soldierly, put so shaip a stress on Dannenberg that, 
without consulting Prince Menschikoff, he determined at once 
to retreat. Seventh period : No pursuit worth recording took 
place. General Danuenberg’s retreat being accomplished at 
eight o'clock in the evening, the action came to an end,” 
he Russian loss Mr. Kinglake gives at 10,72) in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Awong these were six Generals, and 
if Russian grades were like ours, the number might be stated at 
twelve. The enemy lost altogether 256 officers, and of the thir- 
ty four fighting battalions twelve were all but annibilated, and 
twelve more nearly shattered; but even in the remaining ten 
the losses were ruinously great. ‘he Kuglish lost 2,357 men, of 
whom 597 were killed, one hundred and thirty officers were 
strack, thirty-nine being killed. ‘fhe regimen’s which suffered the 
most were the Brigade of Guarda, the right wing of the twenty 
first Fusiliers, and the Twentieth and fifty-seventh Regiments. 
‘here were ten English Generals in action, and five other Briga- 
diera, and every oue of these was either killed or wounded, or 
bad horses shot under them; and, ‘with only a sicgle exception 
the same may be said of the eighteen Colonels or other officers”’ 
ding detach ts. The French lost thirteen officers 
and 130 men killed und thirty six cfficers and 950 men wounded 
—Uaurvbert being.wounded and a Colonel ot his staff killed. No 
gun— Russian, English, or French— was lost, one taken from the 
French being recar tured, 








Human Longevity. 


When may we be said to have made or to be making ‘‘old 
bones?’ On this point Ur. Gardner is a most exbilarating in- 
formant. He allows, incleed, that the period cannot ‘be strictly 
defined by years.” Some human beings, hke some race horses 
which are * run off their legs” at two years of age, are too early 
exposed to the effects of wear and tear, and uecessarily, instead 
of being strengthened by what might otherwise have been a 
severe, perhaps, but an invigorating and hardening discipliue, 
break down and fall into premature decay. Then the phrase 
** fast living” is full of meaning. it implies a crowding of pleas- 
ures cr sufferings into a shorter compass than matural; and if we 
burn a candle at both ends, we cannot take the time in which it 
is consumed as a fair criterion of the lasting powers of candies 
in general, reasonably treated. Let us, however, put our humao 
candle in a proper candle stick, and burn it moderately, 
and snoff it and trim it carefully, and it will last so long 
that as Dr. Gardner says, * observation has convineed me that 
sixty-three is an age at which the majority-of persons may be 
termed old; and, as a rule, we may adopt it as the epoch of the 
‘ ing decline of life’’ ‘This is calculated tu cheer the 
spirits of those who have been told that ‘a man is old at forty- 
five,’ybut it will, on the other hand, prove a ‘damper '’ \o those 
who “ have considered seventy the normal standard.” Let not 
the latter however be unduly discouraged, for the Doctor, 
adopting, with certain modifications, the views of M. Flourens, 
would bring the natural life of a man to be from ninety to one 
hundred and five years, and would, therefore, draw these satis- 
factory, or from another point of view unsatisfactory, inference, 
“that all persons who die under eighty years of age, many who 
die under ninety, some who die under one hundred, or even one 
hundred and nve, die prematurely.’"* And that more persons 
live to the age of a hundred than were dreamt of in the philoso- 
pby of the late Sir George Cornwall Lewis is conclusively proved, 
contrary, one would cay, to the very candid author's own bias 
and expectations, in that most laborious, sagacious, instructive 
and entertaining work called ‘* Human Longevity, its Facts and 
its Fictions,” by W. J. Thomas, the learned and honored late 
editor of Notes and Queries, a work which everybody who has 
not read, should read, It may be advisable to remark in pass- 
ing for the benefit of those who are not familiar with the views 
alluded to above, of M. Fourens, that he, ** taking his observa- 
tions from the group Mammalia, ofthe class Vertebrata, as hav- 
ing tbe closest resemblance to man, * * * found their nata- 
ral life extends exactly to five times the period of their growth; 
and ‘‘ applying tbe rule thus obtained to human life, and taking 
the age when the body is fully matured to be twenty years, he 
concludes the natural duration of the life of man to be one bun- 
dred years.” It doss not appear unfortunately, that MW. Flourens 
made an allowance for the fuss, worry, nagging and aggravation 
whice all mammals except man, appear to be tolerably exempt 
which every human being has to eudure, more or less, and 
which, as fatal to sensitive natures as disease or privation, tend 
to materially shorten existence.—Chambers’ Journul. 














Heavy damages are sometimes recovered igainst rail- 
way companies in England. Not long since a seed merchant 
named Mulden, got a verdict against the Great Northern Rail- 
way for $4,000 damages for injuries inflicted in a collision. A 
motion wa’ made the other day tura new nal, on the ground 
that the damages were excessive, but the Court of Queen's 
arses N — in —, Somes the opinion that the com- 
pany should pay a large sum, it was agreed to give the plaintiff a 
check for $25,000, ; . 





woke up, none the worse for its long rest and abstinence. It ted 
heartily upon Jettuce-leaves, and lived for two years longer. 
Spallanzani asserted he had often beheaded snails without kill- 
ing them, and that in a few months they were as lively as ever, 
having grown new heads in retirement; but we fancy the Abbe 
must have played the headsman imperfectly, and only taken a 
slice off, instead of the whole head. 

Snail-eating has been in vogue ig Italy for many centuries. 
In Pliny’s time, Barbary snails stood first in repute, those of 
Sicily ranking next; and it was the custom to fatten the crea- 
tures for the table by dieting them upon meal and new wine, 
with such success. if we dare believe Varro, that some-of their 
shells would hold ten quarts of liquor; so that they must have 
rivaled the Brobdignagian snail over whose shell poor Gulliver 
broke his shin, In mvudern Rome, fresh gathered snails are 
hawked by women from door to door, for the benefit of good 
housewives, who boil them in their shells, stew them, or fry 
them in oil. An Englishaian strolling about Palermo, came 
upon some people gathered around a number of baskets filled 
with what, at first sight, he took to be white pebbles. Upon 
nearer acquaintance, the pebbles prove! to be suails, waiting to 
be thrown into a large iron pot standing over ao fire made be- 
tween four stones, and boiled with herbs and tomatoes, for re- 
tailing to the expectant crowd. Dining afterward witb a Sicilian 
gentleman, he was invited to partake of some snails treated in 
this way, and, for politeness sake, forced himself to swallow two 
of them, although he found it impossible to feign the delight 
with which his host and his daughter sucked the mollusks out of 
their shells. A century ago, some 4, 0:',000 of snails were an- 
nually exported from Ulm in ‘*cags’ of 10,000, fetching from 
twenty-tive to forty florins a cag. We do not know if U)m still 
earries on the trade, bat any one desiring a lesson in snail cul- 
ture may learn all about it in the Tyrol. There youngsters of 
both sexes are employed daring the Summer months collecting 
snails as stock for the snail-gardens—small plots of land cleared 
of trees and covered with heaps of moss and pine-twigs, and 
separated from each other by moats, baving gratings at their 
out-lets, to prevent any truants that may get into the water from 
being carried beyond bounds. ‘The pri are supplied daily 
with fresh grass aud cabbage-leaves, until their appetites fail, 
and they retire into.the moss heaps for their winter's sleep, the 
last one they will enjoy; for when spring comes, they are routed 
out of their beds, packed in straw-lined boxes, and sent on to 
market. Ina favorable reason, one of these gardens will turn 
out forty thousand snails. The consumption of them in the 
South ‘lyrol must be great. The Italians and Tyrolese are not 
the only peopie who appreciate the merits of these clean-feeding 
mollusks. In Paris, Bargandian sneils are worth a balf-penny 
apiece, snd £500 worth of snailsare disposed of in the markets 
in the course of a year. Indeed, the establishment of a special 
market for the sale of snails is talked about, and the au‘borities 
are considering the expediency of making snails pay the octrio 
duty -a very strong evidence that they have become a recognized 
article of tood.—Chambers’ Journal. 








Ornamental Feathers. 





An interesting account of the manufacture of ornamental fea- 
thers, an industry which employs about 240 working women and 
apprentices in Vienna, is given, says the Pall Mall Gazette, in 
the ‘Translations of Official Austrian Reports on the Universal 
Exbibition”’ in that city last year. The coloring is done by men, 





the other processes mostly by women. African ostrich feathers 
are most usually manufactured. These are white, black, grey, 
and dappled, and are classified according to quality, as ‘‘prima,” 
**secunda,’’ &c. Other feathers frequently worked are those of 
the white heron, bird of Paradise, and marabou (there are 
genuine marabon feathers and false.) The white prima ostrich 
feather is tbe finest of all. ‘Lhe feather is cleaned first by a cold 
soap bath, weil washed twice or thrice, and then put into warm 
soap baths, afterward well washed in cold water, then blued a 
little, pressed and swung to and froin the air until! the hairs 
have spread and the featber is quite dry. Next with a small, 
harp knife the strong rib at the back is cutaway. The feather 
loses its stiffness and acquires pliability. With small feathers 
this is obtained by scraping the rib with glass. Then the hairs 
on each side of the rib are made to curl in, with a blunt knife, 
and the requisite uniformity of shape is given them by 
combing them over aslightly warmed iron. Next, in order to 
hide the rib, the worker with a blunt knife twists here and there 
some hairs of the feather spirally over the rib until it is com- 
pletely concealed by them. ‘The feather is then threaded with a 
wire, folded in paper, and so completed. ‘The same process is 
followed with gray and black ostrich feathers, except that the 
gray are generally and the black always colored. White feathers 
are only colored for some particular fashion of color, as blue, 
rose, violet, &c. If the hair on a feather is not dense enough, 
or the feather is detective, then two or three feathers are sewn 
together and curled This is done with both short and long 
feathers. long feathers are called ‘‘ leaf feathers,” ‘* Amazons;” 
short feathers, generally three of a bundle, are called ‘‘panache.” 
Single and sewn feathers are distinguished in bth. The hair of 
the ostrich feather is also much used for the manufacture of 
funcy feathers —cockades, fringes, &c., are made of these. The 
feathers are twined by a machine, and then joined to the hairs 
of other feathers, ‘These combinations are called “ pleureuses,’ 
and pieces of ostrich feather are sewn together to a length oti 
some ells, aud called “ bordures,’’ and are used to decorate 
dresses, There is an American ostrich feather culled ‘* vulture,” 
which 1s worked like the African, but is inferior to it in quality. 
Tempting white feathers called marabou are much worked. They 
are used for fancy feathers, the points of small white or colored 
pigeon feathers, and very small fragments of silk aud the like 
are joined on to them. ‘‘ Bordures ” for ball dresses are made 
ofthem. itis evident from this account that ‘te show the 
w Lite feather ” is a process which entails some trouble and 








expense, 


as 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


This Company, which has been condvo'ing 
begotiations for the sale of a part of its real ee. 
tate situated in San Francisco has this week 
received a dispatch frem its San Francieco agent 
announcing the completion of the sale at $450.- 
COM, gold. ‘Tbe property sold includes the coal- 
yaids ured by the c:mpany and some b nded 
w Fehr u-es v hich it rents out fer $24 000 a year 
The ;roperty eold has been bonght for ingest 
ment, and the buyer will pay $100 C00 on the 
contrect b: ing signed and the remainder on the 
receipt of the title. The ci mpany 'eases the 
proper'y of its new owner at $45,009 per annum 
for fif een yerrs; this outlay being reduced to 
$2',0C0 for the premises needed by the Pacific 
Msii O myany, in cons quence of the rent de- 
rived from the warrhous:s, which are occupied 
uoder a lease haviog three years yet to rap. 
This esle will give the coa piny the ready mouey 
needed daring the next few months in excess o' 
its tr: ffic receipte, a better arrangement than 
borrowiog additional money for its construction 
account. The figures are all in gold, These 
facts are obtained from V ce-P esiden’ Scott, 
= saperiat nded ths negotiast:ons from this 

ty. 





The Financ:s of the 8.aie of Louisiana. 


The bonds of the State of Louisiana invalida- 
ted by a recent cecirion of the Sop rior District 
Court in N-w O.leans, were in part held by 
Willi.m & Guiun, who with the New O:lean», 
Mobil. & Texas R,ilio.d were, in the languag 
of the Loui-iana code, ‘‘interv: nors,’’ tre Stat 
being pla’n iff again«t the State Auditor, serk- 
ing to erj io him fiom the payment of int: res 
on $2,500 000 Siate bunds issued under the ac’ 
of April 24th, 18°l. The Cort declares the 
bonds to be void fcr several rengons that appear 
to os might not be sustained by a highe~ court, 
but oue pcint of the decision looks formidob e 
and is thus bilcfly stated at the end of the 
opinion: 

** The limit of the State debt proviled by the 
amendment to the constitution hd been reach: d 
and exc: eded prior to the p»ssage of uct No, 95 
of 18° 1 authorising the irsue of these bonds. B 
this censtitutioval proh bition the bonds were 
stricken with cullity at bis birth. 

**It is there‘ore ordered, adjudged and decreed 
that the i: juoction granted io thie case be made 
perpetual, 

“It is further ordered and decreed that the 
series of bonds iken d onder act No. 95 of 1871. 
amounting to $2 500,000 with the coupons at. 
tached. msde payable to the New Orleans, Mo- 
bile & Texas Raiirond Company or bearer, be de- 
clared vuli and void,"” 





THE PUBLIC DEsT UF THE UNITED STATES. 


INCREASE DUSISG THE PACT MONTH, $!,397,870 27 

The following is a recapitulation of tue pub- 
lic debt statement: 

Waruixoton, February 

DEBT BEARING COIN INTERES 

Six per cent. bonds.... 

Pave per cent. 


Principal ....scescoceseseseoces-eeee+$1,719,110 300 00 
Teterest c0.ccc cece cocesce. cocccece 26,648 680 31 


D+ BT BEARING INTERFST IN LAWFUL MONKY. 
Certifi of indebted at 4 per cent, 
Navy Pension fund at 5 per cent....eee- 


Principal..cccocccccccecssvecseceses 


Ist, 1875. 
T 





sone 








$14,678,0 0 00 


«$1,157 085,107 00 
562,025,200 00 


$678,000 000 
14,000,000 00 


THE FINANCES OF THE STATE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


A bill is pending in the North Carolina Legie- 
lature to compromise the State debt, and fand 
the various iseves into new thirty-year bends 
bearing six per cent ioterest, secured by the levy 
of a epecial State tax, sacred!y reserved end ap 
propriated to that purpose ak ne, The surrender 
price of the ontstanding issuer is fixed by the 
bill as follows: For the bonds is:ued before the 
20th of May, A.D 1861, 33} per cent. For the 
bonds onder the funding acts of 10th day of 
March. A OD. 1866, and 20th cav of Aogust, A.D. 
1868, 25 per cent. For the bemds issued s:nce 20tb 
day of May, A.D. 1861, in pursnance of acter 
narsed before ssid las'-named date, 20 per cent. 
For the registered certificates of indebtedness 
due to the Literary Fund, 33} per cent. 
—————— 

Tae Stare Dest «ry AtaBamMa —The atten- 
tion of Alabama holders is claimed by the fol- 
lowing announcement telegra;jhed from Mont- 
gomery, on January 27tb: 
**Governor Houston and Messrs. Lawler and 
Betheas, Com niesioners uoder the law to in- 
vestigate and asce:tsin the debt cf the Stare, 
call on all persous boldiog bonds issued or in- 
dora-d by the State to forward them as early ar 
practicable a atatemont showing the amount of 
b nds held by them reepectively, givog date 
aumb r, amount and rate of loterest and time of 
matarity of each bond, and the date of defanl 
io the psy ments of cou wn:; and also a reference 
to the ct under which the bonds of tbe Stats so 
hel were isued. They also de-ire to koow 
whether the boode are held und r abona fide pu'+ 
chase or under bypotbecation, and it by hypo- 
thecation when, cf whom, sod for what thy 
were obtained. 

————— 
Liens on a Wif.’s Estate. 


The East River National Bank, of N. Y City 
ir March, 1872 obtained in the Sopreme Qvur 
aj odgment against Chas. Kohler, for $1,049 
61, which jagement wis assigned to Fiederi*k 

Mano. Su; plementary proceedings havirg 
been ins itu'ed tor the e:amivation of Kohie 
& propositi n baving was made and accepted 
that, if +nch proceedings were discontino- 
ed, Mrs Kohler would give a bend and 
mortgage of secority for payment of 
the judgment A bond tosecnre the payment 
was executed. ani as collateral security to said 
bond the Koblere’ also ex-cct-d a mortgage to 
Maun upon certain prenises belonging to Mr. 
K sh'er, The ssid bond contained a cleu-e bind- 
iog Mra, K hier’s separate estate for the pay- 
ment of the judgment M-nn claimed that thir 
Clavse gave bim a epecific lien upon all the 
a-parste estate of Mrs, Kohier. Ao action war 
brought to enforce thie lien. The care was tried 
before Jndge Van Brunt, Special Term of the 
Supreme Oourt. The Jodge has given his de- 
| cisios bulding that a gensial lien cannot exiat 
bnt a lien simply on the premises deecribad in 
the mortgage. Lie dismirsed the complaint witb 
cost. 





The Emma Mine (of Utah.) 


The Emma Silver Mining Company of London 
have instita'ed legal proceedings in the Supr me 
Court of this Sate againat Trevor W Pak. 
Heory H, Baxter and William M. Stewurt, for 
the recove y of $5.000,(00 of which the Exglieb 





Tnterett.cccccocsecccccesses sonssees 46,300 00| g o khuldeis of the company assert that they 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE) were defrauded by the wilful m‘srepresentations 
Principal MATURITY. of the defendante. The complaint al eges tht 


$11,343,260 26 
Interest..cccocccscccccsesees -seecees 191,120 12 
DEBT BRAKING NO INTSREST. 

Olu demand an! Legal-tender noies..... $382,072,147 50 
Certificstes of ep: it.cccsecscrecccocces 45,405,000 00 
Fractional Currency .coe «+ sssecscccseee 45,037,074 67 
Coin certificates.cccscesses seeeceeessess 4,655,300 00 


Principal....--csscces, seccessscseee §497,169,522 17 
Uvelaimed Interest........ 22,124 84 

TUTAL DE 
Principal.....eseseeee 
luiterest.coocess 








eoeee $2,242 301,082 43 
26 908,225 


+ $2,269,209,304 70 
x. 

$69,465,084 88 

10,343,050 53 








Currency ....-ccsss« secctoce-sece @ 
Specis] depo-it held f.r redemption of 
currence certificates of deposit as pro- 

led Dy laW ....ccccsece-soee coeeseee 45,405,000 00 


“Totalsecccccccocccesscoccceccsoessee $125,213,155 41 
DEBT L#e8 CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Ist, IN75ccccerces creccecccecereee$2, 143,996,172 29 








Feb. 
Jan. lst, 1875....0.cccccecsreccsovcoes 


Increase of debt during past month...... $1,397,870 27 

Increase of debt sinve June 30th, 1874... .. 907,931 13 

BuND> I SUED TU PaAC.¥iO RAILWAY © MPANIES, IN 
TERE*? PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MON}Y,. 





Principal outstanding......see+-ee.+...- $64,623 512 00 
Toterest accrue} and not yet seeeeeee 323,117 00 
Interest paid t:.e United States. ee 26,26.,102 00 
Interest by tue trausporiation of 
™ once tne ° 5,602,166 00 
Balance of interest paid by the United | 
BOB. ee eeeeeee- nose secee cecseee 20 661,936 00 








Tae Nortuern Paciric KaiLavap.—The Phi'a- 
delpnia Le ger ssy+; * the interest on the 7-0 
bends ot the Northern Pac-fic Railroad C mpany 
was prid up to and including the coupon due 
July let, 1873. Oa Janoary lst, 1874, the com- 
piny gave pablic notice thet they would fond 
toree of the then next succeeding coupons un the 
bonds into a five years’ land grant 7 per cent. 
bond. During the psst year the three coupons 
op about six millions of bonds have been funded. 
aud the firet interest on these five-year bor! 708 
due on the lat inst. and paid. The compuay iv 
bow getting op a new funding scheme (th ugh 
of what purport we are not acvised) to present 
to the bondholders. A good many bonde, we on- 
derstand, are going into lands which are 
able at 110 on the par value of the bonds.” 





—_*" | Barron County, Wisconsin. 


2,142,598,302 02 


tecely- 
° « 


| these misrepreseotatii ns were grounded 0; 00 

| 8 mendacious report of Professor Ber jamio S.hi 
| man, who was to 1ective a large fee coutingent 
| upon a favorable report. Mr Park wus served 
with a summons jut before setting out upon a 
journey to Calitorr is. Mesrs Siipman, Brlow. 
Luocqae and Macfarland ure the plaintiff,’ 
attorueyr. 





Exrexsive BEDs oF inpian Pipe-Stone exist in 
It is of a brownish 
‘crimsou or mehogany color, exceedingly fine 
| grain, susceptible of a bigh p lish,aod when 
| taken from a quarty is eo chalky and soft as to 

be easily cut with a knife; yet after a few days’ 
| exposare to the air it assumes a fi ot-like ten c. 
| ity »nd hardvess, which raists the action ot! 
| moisture, heat and cold. 





Important Banking Decision. 
N. Y. Common Poras—Ieiat Team—Parrtl, 


| tUIT ON A RAISED CHECK 
| Befvre Judge Larremore and a Jury, February ith, 1875. 
The Natioval Park fank vs. Tbe German- 
| American Sank.—The Matual National Bank. 
lof Troy, drew adraftin favor of P. F. Gill on 
| the National Pa k Bank, of this City, for $46 25, 
| The name of the payee in the dratt was erased 
and the name of B. Gay inserted as payee in- 
stead, ani she amount raised to $710 45 ~The 
draft was then depos ted by B. Allev, the indor- 
| sew, with the Equiteb e Saviogs Lostitution, and 
thence sent to ;lsintiff for certification, Plain 
tiff certified the draft and it was then depo-ited 
with defendant, to whom the raised amount! 
was subst quently paid. Paint ff now sues to re- 
cover the surplus over the origional amount of 
the draft. The court held in conformity witb 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, that a cer- 
tification bp a tank go:s only to the extent of 
the genniness of the signature to the check or 
draft aod that there is money on deposit to meet 
the t, and di da verdict in favor ot 
palotiff for the surplus over the original 
amount of the draft, in all, with interest, 
$833 63. 








Meeting of the Creditors of Henry Clews & Co. 


The first meeting of creditors of the late 
firm of Henry Clews & Co., to elect an Assignee. 
was beld before Registey Ketchom in th's city 
on February 8ra. A con-iderable number of 
creditors were present, and a great many were 
represented ty proxies, held by Meeers Abbott 
Brc thers, who have thus far bad charge of the 
ease as attorneys for the petitioning c edi'ore, 
Many others were represented bv proxies. held by 
v. C. Calhoun, President cf the Fourth Nationa! 
Ravk of NY City; James D. Feb, President of 
the Marine National Bevk ; Joho A. Stewart 
President of the Unit:d States Trust Com 

oany; Mr. Camp of the Clearing-honge, and Mr. 
Bard, of the Coatinental Bank of N.Y. Mr. Abbot: 
ead a letter, which was signed by all of the 
above gent!-men, recommending and nominat- 
iog Mr. J. Nelson Tappan for assignee or Tius- 
tee. The letter was also signed by many of tne 
mort yrominent law firms of this city, and by 
Isaac Dayton, E.q., Register in Paokruptcy. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Tappan was electe' 
Assignee of Hiwes & Macy. Io response to in- 
quiries, it appeared that Mr. Tappan had pai 
nfty-fve per cent. dividend in Howes & Macy's 
case, and expected to pay ten or fifteen per cent. 
mre. The vominaivon of Mr. Tappan com 

manded general approval, and there wes 00 dir. 
sent to it from avy quar'er—a reeu't mo-t un- 
precedented in elections in bankruptcy, and one 
which promises well for the credi ors. O, ac- 
count of the number of claims which were pre- 
~ente! to be paseed upon before any other action 
could be takin, the meeting was atjoorned to 
February 16 b. There seemed to be a general 
teeling ip favor of e'ecting Mr. T»ppan as T us- 
ee, insteal of as As-ignee, Creditors are de- 
aired to prove their claims bef.re the 16tb 
inst., and be presont at the adj urned meeting 
—— iu person or by an attorney authorized to 
vol 


Scuaoot Laxps —Mionesota sold its linds grant 
ed fur education purposes by the United States, 
for #6 62 per acre; Calfiunia $5; Michigan $3 
25; low:, $227; Missouri, $1 81; Wisconsio, $1 
25, A+ regards tbe Stites which received on y 
lend sc'ip, the price for which this was s ld 
rang:d from 414 cents per acre, in the case of 
Rhode Island, to 95 cents per acre, in tne cise ot 
Virginia, Between these extiem:s two 8S ates 
sold for 50 cen'e; seven for prices between 50 
cents and 60 cents; one for 60 ceate; three for 

roces between 6U cents and 70 cents; two for 
erices between 70 cents and 80; three for prices 
between 8) ap1 9) cente; four for 90 cents, and 
two for prices between 90 aud $1. 





Tue Copper Propvction or Micoiosxn,—The 
appr ximate amount of Inect copper produced 
to Michigin for the year J874 wae 17,43 tous 
of an es:imated value of $7,996,180, ths aver- 
age p.ice of ingot o-pper for the year b-ing 
twenty-five cents per pound. There have ben 

roduced {rom 1846 t» the pr: sent time 206,76, 
tone copper (miveral) and 167 358 tr ns ingot, ot 
the estimated valuv of $92,600 0U0, duriig 
«hich time there have been 116 copper com- 
pauies started. which have levied aseessmen s 
amounting tv $19,729,700, Eleven of the abov. 
companies have declared divideuds during the 
sbove time amvunting to $15 660 000, of Wrich 
sum the Oslumet and Gecla have paid $7,850 - 
000, or j .#t one-half the total ameunt revurn ¢ 
tn the sbape of dividends As the latter sua: 
bas been paid as div dends upon an investec 
capital of $800,000, the question as to whetber 
copper mining pays is ea-ily answered.—Cbica- 
go sribune. 

——— 


By telegraph from London under date 
of February 5th we learn that the re- 
gular statement of the Bank o* Eng- 
land, snows that tne amount of bullion in 
vault had increased £1,536,000, since the 
previous Thursday. 





__ STEEL PENS. 
































































MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS! 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the ume 
bee One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 

and the sale is continually increasing 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cle 
Drated for their elasticity, duratility and evenne: of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 
GH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 16 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 
— ——_—_—___ | 
APPLETONS'’ 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Taz 
New American Cy(Lorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, literas 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new woik of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
incustrial and useful arts and the convenience and + 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent rev0- 
lutions have occurred, involving nawuonal changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘Ihe civil war of our own — 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Lurge accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable exp orers of Atrica. 

The great poli.ical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, ét which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it bas 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possfle dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 



































THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, | 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FIVE DOLLAKS PER 4NNUM in Advance. 








OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, G9, 71, 73. 78 & BU, 
BROADWAY, 
Nos, 5, 7, 17, 10, 34, 36, 49, 53 NEW STREET. 


Nos. 4, 6,11, 17, 19, 21 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
fos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 





Gen. Barlow, for plaintiff; Messrs, Dunning 
Delevan, for defendant, a 


4 and 6 BROAD STBEET. N. Y. 


~ | cinct and original record of the progress of political and 


in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
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inve 


historical events. : 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on pew type, forming 1a 
fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen 
diture, aud with such improvements in its com tion as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 4 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have beeu added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architectu 
and art, ag well as the various processes of mechanics 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 


livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with reveral thousand wood Engravings, 


and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per Vol....secsereees # 
In Librare Leather, per vol....- 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol 0 00 . 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia,”* 
showing type, i!'ustrations, ete., will be sent gratis, o@ 
application. : i 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addres ye Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORS: 
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THE ALBION. 














__OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
THE STATE LINE. 











10 GLASGOW, LAVERPULOL, BELFaS?, 
LONDON Dr KRY, &. 
State oF PennsyLvanta, | Stare of Nevana, 
Strate or Vinoinia, STATE oF LNDIANA, 
Strate oF Grou, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
State or FLonipa, Srate or Louisiana, 
DTATE OF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday trom the Company’s dock, 
Pier so. 36 North Kiv r, New York 
WEEKLY Sailinos IN ae NE. 


The eccommodations and pio isions provided on these | 
ahips are unsurpussed, by those ofany other line. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabins ~#7@ and $80, gold, according to accommudation. 
Retuin Tickets—#120 aud #140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—850 mpemnan. , 
as low as byan other first-clues i'ne or route. 

eeorene office 45 Busetoee. 
For date: of sailing. apply to 

AUoTIN aALOure Ss CO., Agents, 

72 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN PF. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chtenge. 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state stieet, Bos 

GEO. H. LEAP, No 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER LVERY SATURDAY. 











From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Ethi.pia, Saturday..Feb. 13! Bolivia, Satur ay...Feb, 27 
Utopia, Satarday....Feb, 20| Eiyia, Saturuay.....Mar, 6 

ES OF VASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

ND GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 

QUEENSLOWN OR BELFAS! : 
$5u, 60 and $70, according to accommodations. 
a tickets issued at 1educed rates. 

INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 

other first-rlass line. 


G@H™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rate, 


Send for circulars, giving Stee  tnfapesation, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Ureen w Yous. 
HENTL ERSON BHOLNELA, Agenta. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 


000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 

best ; er guarantee fr safety and avoidance 
{ danger at 

bs The most southerly route has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoii Ice and HravLanns. 





Tons. 


CANADA... 





One of the ‘above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool eve 7 Wednesday, Queenstown 
eee Feeeing, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 
Cabin Passage to Liverpool.....seeseeeeesseee$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
oo passage Se greatly reduced prices. 
ws booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 


pal meenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ore full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in aa oe compartments, and 
are spar-decked, »ffording every con for the com- 

of passengers, aud enring speed, safety and com- 
i ~ with cconomy 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line 














To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. 


| requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 








-CUN ARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHip 1840. 


| Tae British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
| Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesdays. 
| Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVER?OOL TO NEW YOuK OR ROSTON, 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
| Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guincas, according to accommodation. 


Fuow SEY YORE Ox BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Cine, $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
»ommodation. 

Return Tickete on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, } 
For zy meemege passage, at ‘LI Broadw ay, Trinity Build- 


ing, N.Y 
CHAS, G, FRANCKLYN, Aogny. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRomM PHILADELPHIA : 


penne, apply at the Company’s 








TROT AMA ccccccccccccecsccceecccce s+ ‘THURSDAY, Jan. 14 
*ABBOILSFORD., eee Jan. 1 
OHI0.,..... , “ Jan, 23 
PE !NNSY LVANIA.. oes “ Feb. 4 
ILLINO'S eevee: o Feb, 11 


ce Rates of passaae, pay able in currency : 

Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin andi Steerage, at | 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 

Steamers maiked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 

Intermediate Passengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


AN ei 
From Philadelphia. m New York. 
NEDERKLAND.....Mar. 10; SWITZER AND,. eb. 26 
VADERLAND.... April 3 | 
suling ‘} wice a Monrs. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, 960; Stree rates 


al Drafts rt ev by iter Jreland. 














OFFICE OF LHE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BrRroaowayvr ww V. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 

NEW YORK, January Lith, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A¥- 
tuirs of the Company is published im conformity with the 


Outstanding l’remiums Jar 1, 
1 


eee eee enreeerewes 


$91,546 78 
6'0,221 19 


Premiums received from Tan. . 
to Dec. 31, 1874, unclusive.... 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $331,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon nvLLs 


OF VESSELS, 
Vremiums marked off as earned during the 
PETIOd AS ADOVE.cocceccsscccecerscesseces: 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, = 
bates, less Savings, 
corte the same Periods owe 24, 588 1k 
emiums....#82,7 
THE COMPANY HAS TH FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank......0.00- oee$155,071 O1 
Jnited States and other stocks. ..469, 499 eo 
ans ou Stocks, drawing interest195,300 00 





$642,195 538 





$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.ee. cocccecccccrecccocesces 4€,018 93 

Total Assets.... 00. + $1,0:0,267 78 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICAtES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid m cash to the holders 

thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
fUESDAY, the 2ud day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A divilead in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENYr. 

declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 








San Francisco to Yok »hama, $250, gold. 
San Francisco to liong Eau $300, geld, 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 
Acaptico, Com, A, G, Guay, Feb. 13 1875, 12 M. 
Senne Caasuces, Captain Wu. M. Rarusuy, Feb, 27 
1875, 12 M. 


And wn a‘vernate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- ; 
irg with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports 4 


Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be | 


despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity m. ay 
requre. 

pamene leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows 
COLORADO -nwevesseseenvene 


soececcrooceoosekebruary 1} 
Cry or Pexina . 4 













+» bebruay 15) 

ALASKA, occ ce0ee +seoesMareh 1 
Git¥ OF TOR10....ccccrscccccccsceccecssocccece March 15/ 
For freight and passage, or further intumatien, av, ane 
Re Company’s 5 ao ‘wharf, foot ot Canal street, New 


g#08 HaToH, wd 


. eeaset, 





entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of Apri! next. 
By order of the Board, 





TRUSTEES: 
wae AM LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HAL 2% 
THEO. W. MORRIS, 
THOS. B MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 


| JOLIN K. MYERS, 

| H.B. CLAFLIN, 

G .D. IL. GILLESPIE, 
A. S. BARNES, 
| WM. T BLODGETT 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX, At EARLE, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. iTAYLOR, 
ADAM T. 

ALBERT B ‘ST RANGE, 

AUGUSTUS LOW, 

FRANCIS PAYSON, pA ag L. MERCHANT 
JENIAL BeAb £S L. HATHAWAY, 
JOHN R.W 


ZR, 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President, 
Tuomas Harz, Secretary 


RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 


1*: 





INSURANCE, 


| THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 








MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. , 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TIN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of ‘the ( Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during| , 
ithe year, 
issued, hearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. K. MOORE, 8 d Vice-P: 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Certificates for which are 


3 dant 


uw 





24th Annual Re Report | 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For ‘the Year 1874. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,512,152 00 








For Interest........secccceess cesses ° 580,°70 28 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... se s+...s-000 282,498 48 
$2,460 73 


Disbursements. 


Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 


NUItiCS ceceesecccsrcecereeese $514,234 09 
Paid ter Dividends, Return 

Premiuws, Purchased Poli- 

cies, ani Interest on Divi- 

Gend, B60... ccccsecsesreseeee > 62,190 18 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,058 424 '8 
Paid for Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 

Feee, Commissions. 295 508 53 
—- ——— — $1,351 939 56 
Assets. 

Cah in Bank. Trust Company 
and on as aseismic $60,32) 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same ..... 5,'58,'67 3 
Loans on Polictes in force...... 2,279,738 (8 
United States and New York 
703,253 00 


seeteeee 


7 


State Stocks...... 
Quarterly 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 

of collection and transmie- , 
BION... secereeess weree 
Temporary Loans on St 
and Bonds (Market va'uz ot 
the Securities, $501,278...... 
Interest due to date, and ell 
other property........s00. + 






513,004 24 


614,580 47 
26,705 95 


$¥, 60,75) 48 


Gross Assets 
Reserve requi et for ail Policies 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,183 19 


Oloims by death not yet due .. 239,93 
Dividends urp+id and a.) o her 
Hability.cccccccs.cerc.cscsoee 193,°O5 19 





F088 71 71 
Undivided Surplus. - - -- $1, 837,6 677 17 


The Marhattan inv tesa comparison with other first- 
class Compames as to the following p rticu'ars : 

The large exc-ss of Assets over its [ tabilities. 

The smail Ratio cf Expenses to Iocome 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small ye - 
centege of death claims 

Prudence aad Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse; and 

vidends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operatio:s 
fur a quarter of a century. 

The interest eccourt exceeds the claims p.i?. 

No portion cf the busiucss of thi: company has been 
derived from reinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 


7 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President’ 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


EL ATOREE™ } Asst. Secretaries 











NEW YORK LIFE 
_ Insurance ice Company, 


= 348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY ist, 1875. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1874 ..$24,430,879 32 


INCOME, 


Premiums and annuities......$6,414,454 7 
(nterest received and accrued. 1,645,106 ii 8,059, 561 lL 


$3 1,499, 440 43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.......+++++00.$1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased rever 


sions, and returned rem 
ums on canceled policic: .... ~ 3,026, 605 12 
Life annuities, mature! en- 








dowments and reinsura ins 105,501 56 
kk an 
CXPCUSES o-eeeee0e-. 361,336 77 
advertising aud Physicians’ 
COB ccccccccreccseccccccses 79,457 35 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 302,076 C8 
——— 5,344,662 92 
$27,145,777 51 


ASSETS. 


Cash m Trust Cc mpany, in 
bank, and on hand .........$1 751,133 78 
(nvested in United States, New 
York City, and other stocks 
(market value, $5,173,026 50) 4,970,136 93 
Real Estate ....+cecseese+ees 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,193,251, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additiona) co.- 
lateral pone lp a age 
Coans on existing a (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amoun’ 


16,328,955 14 





$3,918,537 57)..cececc-coveee 910,049 14 
Quarterly -_. semi-annual 

January Ist, 1875....se0000. 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing owetare 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on these policies $570,000, in- 

cluded in habilities)..... +... 189,623 78 

Amounts due from Agents..... 29,109 30 
Interest accrued to January 

Ist, 1875..cccccsccccseccsese 187,402 88 





27,145,7,7 51 


ADD. 
E xcess of market value of securities over cost. 2C€2,889 57 


'Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1875. $27,348,607 08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses pe 
apuary Ist, 1575........... 196,792 16 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 


Coccccccecccececcscccseccee 174,163 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies participat- 
ing insurance at 4 fer cent. 
Carlisle net premium, _ 
Nhon-participating at 5 
cent. Carlisle net promenas...36) 640,038 29 
Dividends outstanding....... 152, Ms 84--25, 163,943 03 


Divisible surplus..........ce+seesseeeeo$2, 184,724 03 
From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 





able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
| ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus, 
| The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
| 
| 


ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 





During the year, 7,254 policies have been issued, in- 
| suring $21,813,749 22. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAViD Dows, GEORGE A. OsGoop, 
{SAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, *ANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOUN MAIRS, H. B. CLAPLIN, 
WM H, APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C, R. BOGERT, M.D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM HE. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, &M. D., 
Assistant Medisal Examiner. 














